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OXFORD JUNIOR ENCYCLOPAEDIA, Volume XI 


The Home 


Wide is the scope of this useful volume despite its 
brief title. It is itself an encyclopaedia of domestic 
and family life, the home and Its history in many 
parts of the world. The history of furniture, interior 
decorations and various kinds of household equipment 
are described. There are articles on needlework, 
laundrywork and other household skills and there is 
an important section on health and disease and on 
human biology. The illustrations supplementing the 
text, account for about one-third of the book. 

The publication of The Home completes the series 
of twelve volumes of the Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia, 
apart from a General Index and Ready-Reference 

olume, which is in preparation, Each 30s, 
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Unesco International Seminar on 
Public Library Development in Asia 


Unesco have set up a second land mark in the history of Indian 
libraries by holding a Seminar in Delhi between 6th October to 26th October, 
1955 on Public libraries for Asian Countries. The first was set up when in 
corporation with the Government of India they established a pilot project 
public library in Delhi five years earlier. The pilot project was intended 
to demonstrate the value of public libraries as a means of self education 
for the citizens of a Democratic Country. The project can easily be pro- 
nounced to have been a complete success. Ifthe General public may not 
vet be said to be library conscious the educationists of the country have 
definitely realized that public libraries have a great potential in the 
educational process. The public libraries take up the work of education 
not only when the schools and colleges have completed the formal schooling 
of students but even while they are in the process of finishing it. That 
education is not a method of transmitting a body of information to the 
students but is a way of training them in methods of acquiring ideas and 
information from the recorded knowledge of mankind is an orientation 
brought about by pedagoues and librarians in a joint effort during the 
last century. 





The Seminar at Delhi has reiterated this vital principle of 
education and suggested ways and means of how public libraries can best 
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play their part in implementing it in practice. The Seminar suggests the 
setting up of a National Library Service in all Countries of Asia and gavea 
clear indication of what it should be like. It mentioned that the National 
library service would comprise three units, distinct and yet interelated. 
There should be the National Jibrary at the top giving library service like 
Library of Congress to the Nation and National Government. The public 
libraries giving day to day service to the common man at varions levels 
from the village to the great metropolitan centres and the special libraries 
of Business and Industrial houses, Research Institutions giving specialized 
aid to the few requiring it. 

In the framing of a public library structure the Seminar 
enunciated two principles of great significance to India. The first was 
that as libraries were informal and individual in imparting education those 
associated with formal agencies of education viz schocls and colleges should 
not be called upon to shoulder the burden of informal training of libraries 
again are no less important than schools and colleges and as in fact their 
instruction is more varied and of longer duration, the libraries should be 
free to cultivate their special field and lead toa growth of a profession on par 
with that of teachers and professors. Jt was a penny wise economy to 
contrate the two functions in a body intended chiefly for schools and colleges. 
To begin with the librarians may develop under the Ministry of Education 
but without much of.a-let.or hindrance from the teachers or the inspectors. 

The seeond principle was.that the. members’ libraries which upto 
now having been rendering yeoman service to the subscribers should be 
regarded as separate from public libraries which are run by the people from 
public iunds for the people without regard to the readers’ ability or inclina- 
tion to support. the library financially. In other words it was laid down 
firmly and emphatically that the subscription libraries should not receive 
financial aid from Government sources unless :they were ready to turn 
themselves into public libraries without special prerogatives for paying 
members, 

The Seminar discussed two other aspects of public librarianship. 
One was the shortage of books and the bibliographies enumerating and 
exploiting then and the other was the necessity of cultivating library habit 
in as young as age as possible. With regard to the first the Seminar’s 
recommendation was that Governments and Library Associations should 
encourage the production of suitable literature with the award of prizes and 
bulk purchases ior libraries. By suitability was meant both the physical 
properties of the book such as paper printing and binding and ‘intellectual 
properties in the contents. It was necessary that what little literature was 
available should be made known through bibliographies, exhaustive as well 
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as select. Here again was a great task calling the Government and the 
Library Associations to bestiy themselves. In undeveloped countries with 
low literacy it was recommended that libraries should freely draw on the 
other media of communication such as film filmstrips recorded music and 
talking books. 


The Seminar reemphasized that as libraries were the foremost 
among the agencies of further education the ways of using them to the 
utmost advantage should be demonstrated to the children as soon as the 
reading ability was developed. It was necessary therefore that school 
libraries should be run with great efficiency so that children grow to like 
them and continue to make use of the library institution after leaving 
schools. The aims and objectives of the school libraries were defined and 
it was urged that school libraries and public libraries should work “in 
co-operation. 

The Seminar has attracted the librarians of fifteen different coun. 
tries from Pakistan and Afganistan in the West to Japan and New Zealand 


_ in the East. The Seminar was divided into three groups discussing three 


problems, the public library organization, encouragement of book production 
and library service to children. The Director of the Seminar was Mr. Frank 
Gardner who was also leader of group I, Mr. Kazi from Pakistan was leader 
of group II and Mr. Macaskill from New Zeland was leader of group III. 
All the leaders had an amiable characteristic of drawing all the members 
of the group to take part in the discussion. What was said of Mr. Gardner 
in the thanks giving was true of his colleagues that in their presence none 
was dumb. Mr. Macaskiil had a background of running one of the best 
library services in the World for children; Mr. Gardner likewise had a 
background of public library service in England. Others who contributed 
to the deliberations in a substantial measure were Mr. Key, Deputy Libra- 
rian cf the National Library, Australia, Mr. Harrod of the Malayan States, 
Mr. Abdur Rahim Khan of Pakistan, Mr. I Velasco from Philippines, 
Mrs, Chavalit from Thailand, not to mention the Indian librarians Shri 
Kesavan, Shri Waknis and Shri Kalia and the veteran champion ..of library 
movement Shri Hari Sarvottam Rao. 

That representatives of different nationalities could, work ‘as a 
cohesive team for three weeks in thrashing problems of Librarianship was 
a tribute to the library profession which like the fine arts transcends 
national frontiers and makes the whole world kin. Books may be said to be 
Unesco’s contribution to: the making of one World, In the past some 
Kings used to use blood relationship as a binding force. Other Kings used 
to use the breaking of bread together in a similar. way. Thanks to Unesco, | 
the Twentieth Century may well use the trinity of blood bread and books for 
establishing peace and harmony, 
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There were participants and observers in the Seminar, This was 
a distinction without a difference so far as deliberations were concerned but 
the observers had to make their own boarding and lodging arrangements. 
Many of the Indian observers were selected from the Seminar at Chirag, 
Delhi which preceded the Unesco Seminar and was organized by the Indian, 
Adult Education Association. Quite a few were caught unawares and had 
to arrange for a longer stay than contemplated with consequential financial 
and sartorial embarrassments. Just as many were, on the other hand 
disappointed at not being selected. Delhi has probably the largest number, 
in the whole of India, of well placed Librarians, They were afflicted with 
a soreness which could not be assuaged by Unesco. They felt that as far 
as they were concerned the Seminar might have been held in Timbuctoo 
rather than in Delhi. They can take solace from the consideration that 
where the division is by dichotomy the disappointed are bound to be in a 
majority over the minority of the appointed. 

The participants were given accommodation in two of the best 
hotels in Delhi from where the venue of discussions was within a walking 
distance in the mornings and evenings, Some of them were even then 
discovered to be grousing that their Goversments were not giving them 
incidental expenses. In the Social life of a big hotel when one lives with 
one’s friends and acquaintances for weeks together the incidentals are apt 
to amount up to large proportions and as librarians are not best paid in 
any country the strain on their reseurces can beas near breaking point as 
possible. 

‘ The overall impression of the Seminar was that it had produced 
a repcrt which if acted upon by the participating Governments should goa 
long way in bringing Asian Countries in line with the West. 


DOCUMENTATION CENTER 


, Western Reserve University has established at its School of 
Library Science a Center for Documentation and Communication Research. 


; In Cooperation with business and industry, government, and 
education, it will conduct a programme of research, guidance, and, educa- 
tion directed toward improving organization and use of materials. In 
addition to benefitting sponsoring agencies, research projects undertaken 
by the Center under contract will provide laboratory facilities for training 
of library students, will provide work shops for non-librarians on practical 
application of documentation principles, and will provide seminars for 
advanced study of professional librarians, 


Undcr the supervision of Dr. Jsse H. Shera, Dean of the School, 
the Center will be directed by James W. Perry and Allen Kent, 
research chemists who are specialists in documentation, 
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‘Unesco Seminar 


On the Development of Public Libraries 
in Asia, Delhi, India, 6-26 October, 1955. 
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Briet Report 


This report is intended to inform Member States about the Semi- 
nar on ‘‘The Development of Public Libraries in Asia’’ (Resolution 4,342 of 
the Eighth Session of the General Conference) which was held in Delhi in 
October 1955, and particularly to draw attention to the recommendations 
made by the meeting. It is hopcd that Member States, especially those in 
Asia, will take appropriate action to carry out those recommendations which 
have relevance for the situation in their countries. 

The Seminar was one more step forward in Unesco’s continuing 
program ne to promote public library development throughout the world. 
In execution of this prog-amme Unesco had already held aseminar on gene- 
ral public library problems in Englandin 1948; a Seminar on “the Role of 
Libraries in Adult Education’’ at Malmo, Sweden, in 1950; a Conference on 
“«.he Development of Public Libraries in Latin America’’ at Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, in 1951; and a Seminar on “the Development of Public Libraries 
in Africa’ at Ibadan, Nigeria, in 1953. In addition, it published the 
series of Unesco Pubiic Library Manuals, organised pilot projects in colla- 
boration with the governments of India and Colombia and sponsored the 
preduction of two films. 

The purpose of the 1955 Seminar was to study the principal public 
library problems in Asia and to draft plans and proposals for the develop- 
ment of public library services in that region. Unesco was pleased to 
accept the Government of India’s invitation to hold the meeting in Delhi 
because the busiest and most modern public library in Asia is in operation 
there, and it could be used as the headquarters and the “laboratory’’ for 
the Seminar. This is the Delhi Public Library which was established as a 
pilot project by the Government of India and Unesco in 1951. During the 
past four years the Library has lent over a million books, and it now serves 
70,00) people a month. Its: vigorous success has touched off a chain 
reaction in public library development throughout India, which, it is 
hoped, can be spread to other parts of Asia 

Fotry-six librarians and educators took part in the Delhi meeting. 
Included were twenty-five participants, eighteen observers and three 








* BY THE COURTESY OF THE HEAD, PUBLIC LIBRARIES DEVELOPMENT, UNESCO, PARIS. 
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members of the staff of the Delhi Public Library. They came from the 
following countries : 
Indonesia, Japan, Malaya-British Borneo Group, Nepal, Pakistan, Phili- 
ppines and Thailand. Also represented were the British Council, the 
United Nations and the United States Information Service. If Seminar 
staff members are included, a total of sixteen countries were represented. 
Participants and observers shared in the work of the Seminar on an equal 
basis, and all engaged in the discussions. Of the forty-six members, only 
one participant and four observers were women. 

The full co-operation provided by the Government of India enabled 
the meeting to make a considerable splash. The inaugural session, held in 
Parliament House before an audience of 800 people, was addressed by the 
Minister of Education, who used the occasion to announce that the Govern- 
ment of India have decided to create a National Book Trust for the produc- 
tion of healthy literature for the masses. He also said that India is setting 
up district libraries with mobile services all over the country and that 100 
have already been organized or are in process of being established. The 
high point of the Seminar was reached when Prime Minister Nehru spent an 
hour and a half at the Delhi Public Library addressing the Seminar 
members and then chatting with them informally; 

Considerable publicity was obtained for the Seminar, particularly 
because of the néws value of these two ceremonial occasions. The opening 
and the Prime Minister’s visit were given execellant coverage by the Indian 
Press and also received attention in some foreign newspapers. A newsreel 
on the Seminar was shown in cinemas throughout India, The Prime Minister’s 
talk at the Library, the inaugural ceremony and five talks by Seminar 
participants and staff members were broadcast by All-India Radio. 

The main work of the meeting was carried out in three working 
groups. 
Group I The Development of national public library services, 
Leader : Mr. Frank M. Gardner, Borough Librarian of Luton 
: (U.K.) and Seminar Director. 
Group If. Provision and maintenance of elementary reading material for adults. 


Leader ; Mr. Habib-uddin Ahmed Qazi, Officer on Special Duty, 
Directorate of Archives and Libraries, Pakistan Central 
Secretariat, Karachi. 
Group III Library services for children 


Leader: Mr. Hector Macaskill, Librarian, National Library 
Services, Wellington, New Zealand. 


The ofticial languages were English and French, An interpreter 
was provided, and all documents were produced in both languages. 
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The group discussions were based on twenty working papers 
prepared by librarians and educators in Asian countries and provisional 
study outlines drafted by the group leaders, The most important working 
paper was a report on the assessment of the Delhi Public Library carried 
out by Unesco in collaboration with Indian social scientists and the Library 
staff. The report was prepared by Mr. Frank Gardner, the Seminar 
Director. The discussion outlines, an extensive bibliography and eighteen 
of the working papers were sent to Seminar members for study well before 
the meeting. 

Considerable supplementary documentation, wasprovided, On hand 
in Delhi were copies of the six Unesco Public Library Manuals and a selec- 
tion of Unesco publications in related fields. An excellent working collect- - 
tion of publications on the subject of the Seminer was assembled by the 
staff of the Delhi Public Library, Twenty reports on the state of public 
bbrary development in Asian countries were submitted by Seminar members 
and made available for use at the meeting. A dozen or so films on public 
library services in various countries were shown and a large number of 
photos were exhibited. 

The three Seminar groups made a large number of recommendations 
which form the principal parts of the final group reports. Given below 
are countries of the main recommendations. 


The Seminar recommended ; 
I 
1. The development of adequate organized public library service 
for all people in Asia on a free and equal basis. 
2. The enactment of national public library !egislation in all 
Asian countries now without such laws. 
3. Improvement in library training facilities and in the status 
and salaries of librarians. 
4. That public libraries be financed’ wholly by public funds , 
(national, state or local). 
5. That Unesco, in collaboration with Asian governments, set up 
additional public library pilot projects. 
6. That Unesco continue research in the provision of suitable 
public library services for new literates, 
7. That Unesco set up an office in Asia to provide governments 
with advice and assistance on public library development, 
II 
8. That in view of the great dearth of suitable reading material for 
adults and the lack of proper coordination of the work of agencies producing 
literature in Asia, an adequately financed national production centre be 
established in each country. 
III 
9. That all public libraries provide services for children. 
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10. That library service for children in schools be improved in 
accordance with a definite plan end that such service be made available to 
all school children. 

11. That Unesco, in collaboration with an Asian Government, 
set up a pilot project to demonstrate library services for children in public 
libraries and schools, on a regional, state or national basis. 

12. That Unesco organize a project for production of suitable bo. ks 
for children and young people in Asia. 

13. That Unesco compile annotated lists of books from world 
literature suitable for use by Asian children in the original, in translation 
or in adaptation. 

The Seminar placed considerable stress on practical accomplish- 
ments as a result of the meeting and appointed a committee to check with 
Seminar members, in the middle of 1956, on action taken. Follow-up 
activities will also be undertaken by Unesco. Onewill be publication in 
1956 of a selection of the Seminar working papers and group reports as the 
seventh volume in the series of Unesco Public Library Manuals. Additional 
public library projects in Asia may be voted by future sessions of the Unesco 


General Conference. 

One immediate result of the meeting may have far-reaching cons- 
equences. This was the formation of a working committee of the partici- 
pants to organise an Asian Federation of Library Associations, The 
committee will endeavour to speed up the creation of library associations 
throughout Asia, and it is expected that the Federation can be formally 
set up by the beginning of 1957. The committee has already drafted a 
constitution, and it intends to organise a Federation library which will 
eventually serve as a clearing house for information on library problems in 
Asia. The Delhi Public Library will be used temporarily as the committee’s 
headquarters. President of the working committe is Mr. Sevarino I. 
Velasco, who is also President of the Philippine Library Association. The 
_ Secretary is Mr. D, R. Kalia, Director of the Delhi Public Library. 








Libraries in the Electronic Future 


Some day you will be able to borrow a book from the library by 
tuning in on your television set and by dialing your telephone which will 
connect you with the right memory unit and cause the pages of the ' ook to 
appear on your television screen. Perhaps, too the time will c»me when 
offices will not have to bother keeping files. Machines will be able to 
‘can pages, store the material and produce required information on demend. 


— Office Executive 


en ———— 
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Reception for the participants of the Unesco Seminar on the Development of Public Libraries in 
Asia. In the Centre is Hon’ble Sardar Gurmakh Nihal Singh, Chief Minister of the Delhi State. 
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Participants and the audience at the Inaugural Session of the 
Unesco Public Libraries Seminar in Parliament House. From 
right to left are: Shri B.S. Kesavan, Librarian, National 
Library, Caleutta,Sri T.D. Waknis, Curator of Libraries, 
Bombay State, Bombay and others. 
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Maulana Azad, Minister of Education, addressing the inaugural 
Session of the Unesco Public Libraries Seminar in Parliament 
House. Also on the stage, from left to right, are - 





Dr. K.G. Saiyidain, Additional Secretary, Ministry of Education: 


Mr. Gopi Nath Aman, Chairman of the Delhi Library Board; 
Mr. Everett N, Petersen, Head, Public Libraries Section, 
Unesco; Mr. Frank M. Gardner, Seminar Director; Mr, H.A Qazi 
Seminar Group Leader; Mr. Hector Macaskill, Seminar Group 
Leader. 
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Members of the Unesco Seminar on the Development of 
Public Libraries in Asia. Visit to Agra: 








Libraries in Bombay State’ 


T. D. WAKNIS, 


Curator of Libraries, Bombay. 


In Bombay the initiative for developing libraries was taken by 
the Government. In 1947 they started to implement the recommendations 
of the Library Development Committee which had reported as early as 
1940, One of the recommendations was that, in order to establish a 
network of public libraries, full use might be made of existing subscription 
libraries. Another was the setting up of four Copyright Libraries which 
could utilize the collection of books received under the deposit sections of 
the Press and Registration «f Books Act 1867 and stored in Government 
Archives. A third was that a beginning might be made with cities and the 
progress maintained along a line of towns and villages with progressively 
smaller population. 

At the moment libraries have been established in Bombay, in the 
three régional centres. Ahmedabad, Poona and Dharwar, in 22 District Towns 
and 229 Taluka Towns. 


Side by side with this Library Development the Government has 
encouraged Village Libraries under the Social Education Scheme, and such 
libraries number 6,000. 

The Central Library is the depository of all books printed in 
Bombay State and received by the Government of Bombay under Section 
9 (3) of the Press and Registration cf Books Act, 1867, as amended by the 
Government of Bombay in 1948. Under the provisions of this section the 
library receives direct from the printer two copies of every book printed in 
Bombay State. The Government stipulates that the library authorities will 
house these books in proper library fashion so that they may easily be acce- 
ssible to research workers, All books are accessioned in the library and 
entered on cards, the entries are first grouped under year of publication and 
within the year alphabetically under author. They are classified according 
to “Dewey” and have catalogue cards arranged in separate sequences of 
authors, titles and subjects. Only those books are given subject entries 
which do not reveal the suject matter in their titles. 

The Government entrusted the work of managing the Copyright 
collection to the Bombay Branch of Royal Asiatic Society, because it wanted 
to establish at an early date free library facilities for the general public, at 








#% PAPER READ AT THE INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC L'BRARIES 
IN ASIA, DELHI, INDIA, 6-26 OCTOBER, 1955. 
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minimum cost to itself. It had a further object in view, namely to associ- 
ate the people more closely with the library movement. 

For the same reasons, the Regional collections were entrusted to 
private bodies in Ahmedabad, Poona and Dharwar’ The Gujarat Vidyapith 
of Ahmedabad, the City General Library at Poona and the Vidya Vardhak 
Sangh at Dharwar are doing their best to fulfil these expectations. 

The libraries in district and taluka towns upon which the Govern- 
ment has cast the responsibility of serving the public free of cost form a 
class by themselves. Many of them have century old traditions of more or 
less satisfactory service to their subscription patrons. But with the new 
responsibility of serving the entire local population they may be said to be 
willing. Financially, they are supported by a limited number of members’ 
fees supplemented with Government grant, of equal amount. On this base 
an attempt is made to raise a structure of service to the entire population, 
The result is that the district and taluka libraries instead ef resembling 
pyramids with a broad base are more like the inverted frustrum of a cone 
whose base remains constant while the upper portion goes on expanding 
along parallel lines with the development of compulsory education and the 
spread of social and political consciousness. When it was decided to carry 
out the plan of the Library - Development Committee for conversion of 
existing members’ libraries into public libraries, the Government was moved 
by the following considerations : (i) that use would be made of existing 
libraries and (ii) that in so doing, the adherence to the movement of library 
enthusiasts would ‘ipso facto’ be gained. It is a moot point whether the 
Government’ would have been better advised if it had compelled the local 
municipalities to run local libraries. Very likely we might have had more 
funds for libraries but probably we should have had less enthusiasm. Com- 
pelling the local authorities to finance local libraries has resulted in more 
money and less love of libraries. Speaking generally it may be stated that 
municipalities have no library enthusiasts and library enthusiasts have no 
backing from the municipalities that hold the purse strings. 

Apart from the efforts of the State Government there has been 
important library development among the people. They have formed four 
library associations one in the city of Bombay and one each in the Gujerat, 
the Maharashtra and the Karnatak regions. They have enrolled individual 
members and institutions and have exerted a powerful influence on the 
spread of library consciousness. They organize training classes {or librarians, 
publish monthlies giving bibliographical information about books in regional 
languages, hold conferences which discuss ways in which library service 
can be improved and more widely extended. It is thanks to their efforts 
that the public mind is being conditioned to accept a mandatory library 
law as an indispensable prerequisite to the establishment of a stable *and 
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LIBRARIES IN BOMBAY STATE 


efficient library organization. In Gujerat the library organization had a 
pattern of stream-lined progress in the system of urban and rural libraries 
pioneered by Sir Sayajirao, Maharaja of Baroda. There is a unique institu- 
tion called the Pustakalaya Sahayak Sahakari Mandal, It is a Libraries’ 
Cooperative Society whose object is to supply standard forms, make centra- 
lized purchases of books and periodicals and help the smaller libraries in bcok 
selection by publishing bibliographies of Gujerati books for children and 
adults. The Government helps these library associations by giving grants 
and by supplementing their efforts at producing bibliographical tools. 
Lately they have prepared a comprehensive bibliography of books in the 
regional languages of the State and have appointed a committee of educat- 
ionists to prepare select bibliographies for children befween the ages three 
and seventeen. 

This description of Bombay’s library structure leads to the follow- 
ing observations: 

(i) Library service for the general public is confined to a reference 
service only. Readers are not permitted to borrow books or periodicals for 
home reading. They are required to do their reading at the library during 
library hours. This kind of compulsion as to time and place of reading is 
foreign to the true essential character of the library. The library way of 
educating people is to provide reading meterials on subjects of the readers’ 
choice to be digested by them at a time and place that suits their conveni- 
ence. Compulsory reading in a library is no more enjoyable or profitable 
for adults than compulsory reading in the library hour for school-children, 
The Jibrary authorities fear that if books are issued freely to non-members 
there will be no incentive for people to pay membership fees. 

(ii) The newsrooms of libraries have acquired such popularity 
that often enough the authorities have to put out ‘house full’ notices, 
This popularity is a mixed blessing to the movement. It is good in that 
it makes men read and it is evil in that it throws library objectives out of 
fucus. The aim of libraries is not to equip the people with talking points 
on current topics as the superficial reading of newspapers is apt todo. At 
the same time newspapers are not just sheets to be sent whistling down the 
wind. They are in fact applied literature or as Addison put it ‘poetry and 
philosophy brought from halls of academies to coffee houses’, Perhaps the 
highest tribute to newspapers was paid by President Jefferson when he said 
that he would have a country without Government rather than a Country 
without newspapers. In India especially they serve to fill the void of 
books: The goodin newspapers must be separated from the evil and pre- 
served and brought to the notice of readers. If this is done, libraries need 
not suffer from the bad name of callecting a mixed crowd of unballasted 
and undesirable people. 
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[iii] Want of facilities for lending free of charge books and maga- 
zines for home reading, want of a balanced book stock consisting of 
standard works, current publications and quick reference books “like 
Catalogves, Bibliographies and Index to periodical Literature, want of 
trained staff who can bring these deficiencies to the notice of the authorities, 
want of branches of the main library in the outlying regions of big cities 
and want of means to feed them by book vans are all wants which once 
satisfied, will leave no room for further criticism by users of libraries seek- 
ing either pleasure or profit. All these wants can be attributed to insuffi- 
cient funds, a complaint which though chronic is surely not incurable. 

After all is said and done about the national and international 
importance of an adequate library organization, the fact remains that 
libraries give localized service and it is up to the authorities of the local 
self-Government to ensure an adequate financial base for local libraries, 
either by way of a library cess or by earmarking a percentage of their 
income for public libraries. The Western democracies of England and the 
United States have furnished us with both precept and example on how 
to make libraries serve the ideal of education and democracy and at the 
same time give the nation strength through joy. It is open to our local 
self-government authorities to volunteer to sponsor libraries as they may 
under section 7 1(b) ‘of the Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act 1925. 
They are registered under the Public Trust Act of 1951 and the stage is 
set for thair emergence as full fledged public libraries, the trustees being 
recruited from educationists with library experience and therepre sentati- 
ves of local bodies collecting or appropriating library funds. 
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INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR ON DEVELOPMENT OF 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, OCTOBER 6-25, 1955. 


Extracts From the 


Inaugural Address of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 


And Recommendations 


Inaugurating the Seminar, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad said that 
while milliois in Asian countries could not at present be offered facilities 
even for Secondary education, the service of the library could be made 
available for imparting popular education, to all the people. He 
said that 360 million people of India living in more than half a million 
towns and villages possessed only 32,000 libraries, many of them only in name, 
that there is hardly one bo ak for every 50 persons and more than 10% have 
to content themselves withone book per year. As against this the annual 
use of books in the U.S.A. is four and in the United Kingdom, seven. 
The lack of books in Indla, the Minister of Education hoped, would be 
solved with the setting up of the National Book Trust which would be 
entrusted with the preparation and production of healthy literature for the 
people. By virtue of the fact that India had chosen the democratic way 
of iife the library movement was clearly a necessity. Among the impor- 
tant recommendations made by the Seminar were: (1) that each country 
should legislate to provide a coordinated and planned development of 
public library services, freeand accessible to all the people; (2) that the 
public library be financed by public funds whether national, state or local 
or a combination of these to ensure stability and continuity of services of 
a recognised standard; (3) that a Central authority should be constituted 
for the development of services on sound line; (4) that a national bibliogra” 
phy should be published quarterly and that the production of material should 
be in the hands of a national or state research, training and production 
centre; (5) wherever children had no schooling, library services should be 
made available to them and librarians should be especially trained to work 
among the young. It was suggested that Unesco should set up a pilot 
proj :ct to demonstrate library services for children on a regional, state or 
national basis. 
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Sixth National Seminar on the Role | 
of Libraries in Social Education | 


Chiragh, Delhi, 26th September to Sth October 1955 


Director's Report® 


The delegates have desired that I should present to you a_ brief 
report of the deliberations and conclusions of the Seminar and I do so with 
the greatest pleasure. 

This was the first Seminar to be held in I dia on Public Libraries 
as instruments of mass education. Here ‘social education workers and 
librarians mingled their knowledge and experience and brought it to bear 
on the important problems which faced libraries in making their contri- 
bution to the renaissance of India, 

. In the course of India’s awakening since the early part of the 19th 
century a number of libraries, large and small, mostly small, had arisen in 
the villages and towns of India. It was only recently in about 1952 that 
the Government of India tried to introduce a system in these libraries, It 
was, however, considered that the system should be based on the concerted 
opinion of librarians. The vast population of illiterates in the country 
| presented further problem of which the librarians had to take due notice. 
Further, as literature is the main commodity in which librarians deal they 

should devote some thought to the improvement of this commodity. These 
were some of the problems which induced the Indian Adult Education 
Association to bring librarians and social education workers together, so 
that they may find out their solutions by cooperative thinking. 

At his inaugural address, Shri Govind Ballabh Pant set the keynote 
to the subsequent. deliberations of the Seminar by making two vital obser- 
vations, In the first place, he said, that the present efforts at literacy 
through schools and literacy campaigns do not carry the neo-literates very 
far. After a short time they lapse into illiteracy. Libraries were necess- 
ary in order to maintain the contact of neo-literates with reading material 
so that they may be able to continue their education, Libraries should 
therefore, function as centres of self-education. Secondly, he said, mere 
literacy was not enough, Books were like weapons which could be used 
fer good as well as bad purpose. It was, therefore, necessary that we 
should forge weapons which could be good and affective. We should raise 
the quality of books produced and not merely their quantity. 


SOHAN SINGH, MiA. (LONDON), DEPUTY ADVISER, MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA, DIRECTOR OF THE SEMINAR. 
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The Seminar accepted the pattern of work as outlined in the 
Working Paper circulated to the delegates by the Association and channeled 
their deliberations to elucidate the following six points, 

1. Contribution of Libraries to Indian renaissance. 

Relation between social education and library organisations, 
The future library structure in India, 

Training of librarians. 

Library legislation and 

6. Library Literature. 

A brief review of the Seminar’s conclusions on these points is 
given in the following: 

India had reached a high degree of civilizationin the past but the 
civilization got congealed and we lagged behind in science and technology. 
Our present task, therefore, was to wipeo ff this time-lag. Libraries ean 
help the people irf becoming aware of the problems, economic, cultural and 
social, which we will have to face in the course of the nation’s efforts to 
come up to the level of modern civilization. For this purpose libraries: 
should penetrate all the various groups in which men assemble, make them 
aware of their problems and also of the experience and wisdom of mankind 
as enshrined in the printed page in dealing with these problems. 

The librarians should also try to create special groups meant for 
studying the problems which faced their communities and to solve them 
with the help of the literature available on these problems. He is thus to 
create reading clubs, study circlesand listening - in groups: These groups 
however, should be self - governing groups. 

One of the most important responsibilties of public librarians in 
India is to contribute his share towards the growth of worthy literature. 
He can do so through his technique of book selection, book publicity, 
making writers and publishers aware of the reading tastes of the masses, 
bringing before writers, publishers and Governments the great gaps in exis- 
ting literatures and in the forms of these literatures by encouraging well 
got-up books and by increasing the better type of literature. 

Finally, libraries can help in raising the quality of literacy of the 
people through its continuous and functional play over good literature. 

As both social education organizations and libraries have mass 
education as their goal, the two organizations should work in close collabo- 
ration with each other, Thus, in the first place. the various library organi- 
zations should have social educationists on them and vice versa. Where 
specialised organizations are not possible, for example, on the village level, 
the organizations should gather together in them persons who are doing 
library as well as social education work, In the second place, the training 
courses of public librarians must have a place in them for fundamentals of 
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social education. Similarly, social education organisers must be trained in 
the fundamentals of library work. 

‘lhe Seminar pointed out many fields of work where librarians and 
social ed ica'ion workers can cooperate friutfully, such as work with child- 
ren, opening of reading rooms on special occasions like melas and testivals, 
cu:tural programmes, organization of book talks and book festivals, distri- 
bution of simple literature, post-literacy work, work with women and 
children, book service to neo-literates etc. 

In order that small libraries in villages and mohallas make any 
significant contribution to mass education, they have to be supported and 
fed by bigger libraries, The Seminar, therefore, recommended a library 
siru ture forthe whole of India where all libraries will cooperate with one 
another and small libraries will be able to render efficient service to the 
people by the support they receive from bigger libraries at higher levels, 
Thus, at the apex there will be a National Central Librafy. Then every 
State will have a Central library. In the case of multi-lingual States there 
will be regional libraries at different places catering to different regional 
languages or a single litrary will serve as the Central Library for various 
linguistic groups, Further down there will be a library in every district. 
If the district has a large population it may have even two district libraries. 
Each Taluk or Tehsil or a development block will have its library which will 
be a branch library of the district library. At the bottom of the structure, 
there will be village library which will be fed largely from district libraries 
or branch libraries by means of mobile vans, deposi tstations and delivery 
stations. 


The Seminar was of the opinion that there was also scope for 
private initiative in the library field. In case they fit in the general struct- 
ure of libraries in the State the Government should give liberal grants to 
them. 

The seminar recommended a close link up of the library services 
with public opinion at various stages. Thus, there may be an All India 
Library Board, State Library Boards and District Library Committees, all 
of which will have non-official majorities, The Seminar defined the functions 
and indicated the staffs etc., of libraries at various stages. 

The Seminar was of the firm opinion that a sound public library 
system in India must have at all its stages well-qualified and well-trained 
personne], It recomended various devices for training librarians, ¢.g. 
regular courses, apprenticeship system, inservice training and Seminars 
and Conferences, The village and branch librarians will be trained mostly 
by the district librarians or State Library Associations. Even Universities 
may lend a hand in training librarians, mostly at the higher levels. 
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Tle Seminar laid particular stress on the training and qualifica- 
tions of district librarians, because in the library set up recommended by 
them district libraries had a most important position. The Seminar noted 
that some ~'ates had appointed untrained librarians to these very responsi- 
ble posts and recommended that immediate steps should be taken to secure 
training fur these untrained district librarians. In consonence with its 
general view puint of close cooperation between social education and 
library organizations, the Seminar recommended that in the training of 
public librarians fundamentals of social education, audio-visual education, 
cultural and recreational activities, rural public library service, reading 
tastes of the rural people as well as the organization of mobile library 
services should find their due importance in the syllabus. Those district 
librariaz.s who had not the benefit of such a curriculum should be given 
short refresher courses for the purpose. 

Finally, the Seminar recommended to the State Governments as 
well as the Government of India to set up library training institutions and 
also to promote the training of librarians in other ways. 

The Seminar was unanimous in the view that the future structure 
of libraries must be based on a well-considered library legislation. The 
Government of India can help in the process by calling an expert committ- 
_ ee to draw up a medel library Act which the State Governments will enact 
with the necessary modifications to suit local conditions. 

The Seminar laid down some of the principles on which a library 
legislation should be based. These principles required that libraries should 
be free for a!l citizens, should be adequately financed through public taxes, 
not necessarily special tax, libraries should be supported by public opinion 
through library committees at various levels with non-official majorities, 
various libraries should cooperate with one another, only qualified and 
trained librarians should be appointed as State and District librarians, there 
should be sume way to equalise library service in various parts of the 
country, and further that the legislation should not be permissive but 
compulsory. 

As library work is so inalienable connected with literature, the 
Seminar devoted adequate time tothe problem of raising its quality and 
quantity. There were three types of literature the Seminar had ‘in view. 
Firstly, there was the professional literature, that concerned with the 
technical aspect of libraries, and the Seminar recommended that Library 
Associations and State Libraries should bend their energies to produce this 
type of literature in - regional languages. Bibliographies and reading 
lists may also be said to belong to this category. Secondly, there were 
the costlier types of books, the reference books, in which our languages are 
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so poor, Learned bodies and the various organizations dealing with speci- 
fic subjects should be able to produce such literature with reasonable assis- 
tance from the Government. But the librarian hada duty in promoting 
this literature by making the organizations aware of the great need of these 
books. Thirdly, there was the general literature. The publishing trade 
had a special responsibility in this field, but because of the absence of the 
proper degree of symbiosis between the publisher and the reading public, 
the Government has done well in stepping in at strategic points, The 
librarian sh ould keep himself posted with such Governmental schemes and 
help to publicise them. Other ways in which lbrarians can lend their hands 
in this field have been mentioned earlier. 


At the end of its deliberations the Seminar desired that some of 
its more important conclusions should be presented to the organizations 
concerned in the form of direct recommendations. In this brief report, we 
will notice on!y one of these recommendations, because of its intrinsic 
importance The Seminar recommended that the Government of India set 
up a Library Commission to investigate into the present, reading material, 
needs of the people, how they are met, what part libraries are playing in 
meeting this need and also to recommend how libraries can be organised 
better to meet the ciallenge of the times, namely, to give the people of our 
Republic free and unfettered access to the knowledge and experience of 
mankind materialised in the form of the printed page. 

The Seminar is about to be over, but the hope it has engendered 
in us will persist on. This hope is two-fold. Firstly, we hope that our 
common effort during the last ten days will make a significant contribution 
to the public library movement in India. Secondly, we hope that many 
of us will like to see many other Library Seminars, each helping to forge a 
better library structure worthy of the awakened hopes and aspirations of 
our people. In all these hopes, Sir, we of course Count on the advice and 
support of men like you wuiose love for libraries is itself a hope and encour- 
agement to us. 











a Gift of Books to Soviet Guests 


Two sets of books written by the President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
were presented to the Soviet leaders, Mr. Bulganin and Mr, Khruschev, at 
a simple oeremony at Rashtrapati Bhavan on Monday, the 12th December, 
1955. 

The books, which are in English, Hindi, Bengali, Malayalam and 
Urdu, were presented on behalf of the Rajendra Prasad Granthavali Trust 
by its Secretary, Mr. Balmiki Choudhury. 
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The Children’s Library Its 
services to the Community 


KUMARI UMA SINHA, M.A. (London), H. Dip. Ed. (Dublin) 
Professor, Women’s Training College, Patna. 


The present age has rightly been called the children’s age. Never 
in the past did children receive so much of attention as they are getting 
now. Until very recently the children were regarded as a miniature adult 
and as such were assumed to be like adults in physical and mental make up. 
Throughout the 18th and 19th centuries this theory was so popularly held 
that it had a pronounced influence on every phase of child-life. Children 
wore clothing that represented in cut and style the clothes of their parents. 
Everyday activities, even plays were modelled along the lines of adult 
activities. This belief. that the children are a miniature adults his gradu- 
ally broken down. Rousseau was the first to put forth the idea before the 
world that childhvod has ways of seeing, thinking and feeling peculiar to 
itself. Froebel, Pestalozzi and Herbart furthered this idea considerably and 
child study along scientific lines began. Now the children are regar- 
ded as an individuals, different and distinct in make up from the adults, 
This needs, interests, aptitudes, abilities and capacities are very different 
from those of grown ups ... rather their whole life is different from that of 
adults and they live in a world entirely different from ours, This idea has led 
to the consideration of a very important problem .the creation of as uitable 
environment for the children, an environment that would help the children 
in their fullest and all-round development. And as a result we now have or 
we are making efforts to have, children’s clubs, children’ libraries and child- 
ren’s films etc. This is all because, those interested in human welfare 
realize that our children now decide what human society will be twenty 
years hence, The type of education or facilities for development we give 
to the children affects human society in the next generation, Anyway, our 
present task, and a very important one, is to see that our children do get 
proper environment for all round development, so that they might turn out 
into individuals with a healthy body, mind and spirit...i.e. with a balanced 
personality. The environment and the forces with which they come in 
contact should give them the things their normal nature craves ..... freedom 
and fullness of thoughts good and healthy living, truth of expression and 
beauty of feeling, It has been realized that books considerably meet these 
cravings of the children. Children therefore must have books and the right 
type of books for the satisfaction of their needs. Further children turn 
naturally to books and reading tor the satisfaction they bring. Their cur- 
iosity concerning all matters of things, their eagerness to share in the 
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experiences of others, and their need to escape from their own limited 
environment lead them to find in books food for the mind and _ spirit. 
Through their readings they find a deeper significance to life, siace books 
acquaint them with the life in the world as it was and as it is now. 
Through their pages they are presented with a diversity of human experi- 
ence and come to respect other ways of thoughts and living. And while 
establishing their own relationships and responses to life, the children often 
find that the characters in their stories are going through similar adjust- 
ments, which help to clarify and give significance to their own. 

Books also provide satisfactory material for the children’s imagi- 
nation to grow on. Imagination is a valuable quality, a motivating power, 
stimulus to achievement. Further a sense of wonder, the play of fancy 
are imperative for childhood. They give children the power to transform 
the prosaic world of grown ups into one, more congruent with themselves. 
Hedged in as they are by earnest adults, intent upon making them reason- 
able, logical and judicious; placed in the position of being smaller physically, 
inexperienced socially and mentally and always in a position of depen- 
dence rather than one of dominance children must find an agreeable escape 
from their bonds. One way of escape is into the world of fancy with say, 
Alice whose fantastic adventures into wonderland surmounts the restrictions 
of probability or with Hansel and Gretal who, children though they were 
survived the dangers of lonely forest and the old witch in her sugar coated 
house Through their fancy the children find temporary release and returns 
to the world of reality refreshed by their journey. 

All these are possible only when the children are provided with 
books. But it is not possible for parents to arrange for such variety and 
number of books. That means We must have childern’s libraries. 

It must be admitted that western countries have gone far ahead in 
this direction and we hear of childern’s libraries with modern reading 
rooms, or childern section attached to the general public libraries, To these 
the childern go in large numbers. It is an interesting sight to see a child 
selecting his own books, reading them either there or bringing them home. 
The books not only teaca a few facts but enrich their imaginations, widen, 
their outlook, develop a fact finding attituje and train them up to use their 
leisure hours properly, The social and educational significance of the child- 
ren’s library cannot be understimated. In the children’s.room in the public 
library a child rubs elbows with many children of widely different ages 
from all different strata of society; coming from different places and read- 
ing in different schools .. all of whom are conforming to the same discipline, 
Their attendence is voluntary and their choice of books although subject 
to certain reading guidance method, is free. These conditions tend to 
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encourage both respect for others and personal independence in thought and 
manners; in other words a child learns to adjust himself to a definetely 
democratic situation without losing his identity. 

The influence of childern’s library is deep and far reaching. Most 
of its service is objective and results are immediately discernible. A boy, 
supposing, wishes to have an idea of carpentary because he wants to make 
a dog-house. He goes to the library and easily gets books that help him. A 
girl may, similarly want anew design for embroidary or a new knitting 
pattern or some new idea for arranging party at home. The library helps. 
Similarly another child may want to spend a Sunday in a fairly land. The 
library provided him with suitable books. As it has been already mentio- 
ned, with familiar contact with bvoks the library childern find food for 
thought and growth. Thus imagination is fed and directed by best reading 
that the world has to offer. 


The modern children’s library also exerts a great influence in 
children’s behaviour. When a child comes to the library he realises that he 
is a member of the gang and is therefore less individual and seldom dis- 
orderly because he has to live up to the gang’s standard. He uses books 
and other articles more carefully and is more considerate about others than 
he would otherwise be. 

A child is an individual, in the most formative period of his life, 
with an obvious capacity for development. It is only proper, therefore, 
that everything conducive to their utmost development is done. If he has 
been taught to read, he must be given guidance in his reading opportunities 
for extensive reading, beyond that received in the class room. He needsa 
broad environment within which he would grow mentally, physically and 
spiritually. Books and reading are library iufluences which supplement 
those of home and school in extending the child’s environment. If books 
have, as we see and experience in everyday life, powers to mould men’s 
life, how much greater are their influences on children’s lives ? 

We must not be left with the impression that a mere collection of 
books to be termed a library would serve the purpose. Ifthe library is to 
serve any useful purpose we must have an attractive looking library with 
an adequate collection of books, an adeqnate and competent staff and 
programme of work with and for children. 

Children’s interests and aptitudes must be taken into account 
while selecting books for a children’s library. The library must cater fora 
variety of intérests, because it is through this that general reading interest 
is to be developed, The general look and get up of the books are again 
very important. Somehow, in this country we have paid least attention 
to this and the result is that there is hardly genuine interest in children 
for reading. Imagine an adult at a book-stall. Heat once asks for the 
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book that has an attractive binding. If this is the case with adults, how 
much more important it is that children’s books much have a fine get up 


and look. 

Next, furnishing and arrangement in the children library should 
be equally elegant. A library must have a reading room as the children do 
spend at least some time there and the more attractive the room becomes, 
departing from the conventional table-chair equipment to furniture more 
resembling that to be found in a well-furnished living room in a home, the 
more it will offer as an attractive place to read and browse, with the com- 
fort and freedom the child might find in a well equipped home library were 
he fortunate enough in having one. In addition to the room itself with its 
shelves of books and guidance there should bea planned programme and 
activities sponsored by the chiliren’s room. These activities could include, 
film programmes, book discussion groups, programme of recorded music, 
radio listening groups, debates and the like. 

Coming to the question of guidance in reading, we find that the 
first memorable book experiences of little children are enjoyment of pictures 
and recognition of familiar stories in text. With these two points in 
mind, the children’s librarian should give children books containing pictures. 
In America a librarian holds story hours at which story telling picture 
books are shown and read aloud. [hese have proved very popular and 
useful. As soon as little children became conscious that {they read with 
some ease the books which carry one story from cover to cover they gain 
confidence rapidly and attempt much more difficult reading. The years 
between 9-11 are important ones in the matter of reading and therefore a 
critical period. A well-equipped library with a trained librarian can do 
much for children of these ages by offering them a wide range of books 
attractive in subject matter, well illustrated and in good format Similarly 
the interests of older children can also be adequately catered for, Thus by 
helping a chfld we can help humanity with a distinctness and with an 
immediateness. It is high time that we understand the utmost importance 
of these early years in child’s life. 

Of late we in India have realised what role-a children’s library can 
play in buildfng up a nation, We understand how books and libraries can 
help us in setting up new standard and new values of life. A good step 
forward has been taken towards the establishment of children’s libraries 
but they are still far from satisfactory. As said earlier, the libraries should 
be attractive and love for books and a passion for reading must be develo- 
ped. The parents and more so the teachers must devise ways for achieving 
these. The childern’s book world must extend far beyond the school text 
books and stuffing the mind with a few facts must be replaced by training 
to understand to think and to judge things. The country must regain its 
lost glory. We, the citizens of free India have therefore before us the 
calossal task of builditg upa new country and one of the greatest service 
— country would be to arrange for really fine libraries for our 
children. 
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A LIBRARY 


M K. Jain 


Central Secretariat library, 
Ministry of Education, New Delhi. 


Sweet is welcome, sweeter exit, 

Sweet are uses of Library. 

Life’s so makes you dull, 

Makes weary, whole day’s toil, 

Come and see beauty everywhere, 

Arts and Science, Philosophy, Religion, 
In the sweet library, stare. 


Friends betray, books will not,. 
Store your mind with stock. 

Of sweet pleasures, sweet treasures; 
Knowledge is sold, just behold, 
Come to Library, knowledge hoard. 
Knowledge is life, iife knowledge, 
Come to this Universal] College, 











Proposal to Establish ‘an International Admission Card for Libraries 


The Director-General has recently informed the chairman of the 
National Commissions for Unesco that he is contemplating the introduction 
of an international admission card for libraries. At present, research 
workers and students who wish to consult works belonging to foreign 
libraries generally have to engage in lengthy formalities in order to obtain 
the necessary permission. The purpose of the international card would be 
to do away with these formalities so far as possible, and to give its holders 
easy access to books and periodicals, special collections, microfilms, etc., 
in the university and research libraries of countries taking part in the 
scheme proposed. 


The Director-General has requested National Commissions to let 
him have their views on this subject, as well as the opinion of the people 
most closely concerned ... university authorities, professors and research 
workers who have studied abroad librarians, etc. 


British Council’s 21 Years of Services 


The British Council ‘“‘has rendered distinguished service both in 
peace and war to friendship and understanding between the United 
Kingdom and other countries both within and without the Commonwealh’’, 
writes the British Prime Minister, Sir Anthony Eden, in a message congra- 
tulating the Council on its 21st anniversary, . 

It is also noted that during the past year the British Couucil has 
supplied about 82,000 books to the 90 Council and council associated 
libraries overseas. 
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Helping Research Through 
Library Cooperation in India 


HARIDEV SHARMA, M.A. (Punjab), Dip., Lib , Sc,, (Delhi) 
A.M IS. (Masters in Lib, Se.,) Michigan University, USA. 


Interlibrary Loans : 

Lending of materials by one library 
to another, for the use of a patron has long 
been a method of library cooperation. In the 
U.S. especially, the method has been a great 
success. The number of volumes borrowed is 
increasing year after year. 

Why interlibrary loans ? 

Interlibrary loan service supplements 
a library’s resources by making available, 
through direct loans, materials located in other 
libraries and not owned by ‘the borrowing 
library, The increasing magnitude of the world 
of print has become so great that no single Haridev Sharma 
library, however rich, can supply the research materials needed by scholars 
and research workers The librarian’s sense of responsibility for meeting 
research needs has changed from local concern for a single institution or 
community to national concern and even international. If research stu- 
dents and scholars are to have adequate materia!s readily available for their 
use, this spirit of cooperation and of interdependence among research libra- 
ries must grow and develop. 

As already stated, there exists in India some informal interlibrary 
lending among some of the university libraries This is an. encouraging 
sign. Library cooperation, in all the countries, have developed from such 
informal cooperation. It shows first, the need for such a cooperatton and 
the realization of this fact by some of the librarians; second, it shows an 
attitude of mind, a sense of responsibility and an eagerness to help the 
research worker. 





But this half-hearted, limited, informal cooperation cannot go very 
far. All the university and other research libraries should participate in it. 
They should realize that it has to be an integral part of the library service. 
It cannot be left to the whim or fancy of a particular librarian. 

I de not suggest that interlibrary loan service should be forced on 
any library. It should be left on voluntary participation, but the univer- 
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sity librarians should be made to realize the importance of this service for 
the research worker—that it is good for their own institution, it is good 
for the community, it is good for the nation and it is good for humanity. 

Tc simplify and standardize the services and to reduce the indivi- 
dual complaints to a minimum, an interlibrary loan code, similar to that 
of the U.S. should be formulated. While such a code should not be very 
rigid in its application, it would at least lay down some genera! principles 
to guide the librarians in the actual working of the interlibrary lending. 


Materials: 

Interlibrary lending is conditioned, at least in part, by the scope 
of the collections on the one hand, and the nature of the demand on the 
other. But certain kind of materials are not generally loaned, even if they 
are in demand and are available, due to various reasons. For examples, 
the following kinds of materials are not loaned: books which are easily avai- 
lable in the market at reasonable prices; reference works which are in Cons- 
tant use; books needed for instructional work by faculty members; fare 
books; current periodicals (though current issuse of foreign or less used 
periodicals mey be loaned); fragile materials; manuscript (except theses) , 
etc. The reasons for not loaning these kinds of materials are too obvious 
to be enumerated. 

Every university library is expected to maintain a basic collection 
of books for day to day use. Any system of interlibrary lending, however 
earnestly operated, will break down if the university and college libraries 
depend on other libraries for the bulk of their material needed by them. 
Interlibrary loan service is organized chiefly for unique and less frequently 
used books of day to day use. 


Organization ; 

The responsibility of actual work of interlibrary lending falls on 
the reference department generally in the U.S., because the making of a loan 
usually requires checking by the borrowing library, in order to make sure 
that the entry, title and other items are bibliographically correct. But in 
India many of the university libraries do not have separate reference 
departments as such. Usually the responsibility falls on one of the assis- 
tant librarians, in most cases on the senior assistant librarian. For a small 
amount of interlibrary lending, that is all right. But as the service gains 
ground, the work will increase many times.. It will become increasingly 
difficult for the senior assistant to cope with the work, who has many other 
responsibilities, As the work is not of much technical nature, it can be 
integrated in the circulation department, for the time being; and _ inter- 
library lending may: be considered as a special kind of circulation. 
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Cost : 


The maintenance of interlibrary loan service involving the lending and 
borrowing of thousands of volumes annually is a costly affair - cost of 
postage, cost of service on the both ends and the danger of loss of the 
material during transit. 

Service Charges : 

No estimate has yet been made in India, as to how much it costs 
to lend a book, to another library. The number of volumes loaned is so 
small at present that this problem does not seem to disturb the librarians. 
But as the number will increase, some thought will be given to this prob- 
lem; because the cost involved is considerable. 

In the US. various estimates have been worked out, This may 
be of some guide tous. Williamson in his Report of 193»—40 at Columb- 
ia estimated the service cost of lending by mail to other libraries at an 
average cust of $2,00 per volume (for the lendi:g library only), exclusive 
of transporation costs, which were borne by the borrowing library. He 
estimated the corresponding cost of lending the same number of volumes 
over the desk, at between 10 to 12 cents. Other estimates vary. A recent 
estimate puts the service cost as high as $3.50 for each volume. If we add 
up the expenses incurred by the both lensing and borrowing iibraries, it 
will come to $7.00 per volume again execlusive of the transportativa cost. 

Whatever be the correct estimate, it is evident that it costs much 
more to lend a book bv mail, than to lend at the delivery desk. It is so 
in the U.S,; it is so in the European countries and it will be so in India. 

Mr. David in his article ‘Remarks on Interlibrary Loans’ in The 
College and Research Libraries (see bibliography at the end), gives the 
principal details involved while lending a book by mail to another library. 
They are: 

1, A form of application is filled out by the individual would-be borrower; 

2. Necessary bibliographical work is performed by the borrowing library; 
the desired item is located and a letter is dispatched requesting the 
loan, In India, in the absence of any union catalog, several letters 
to various libraries will have to be dispatched, instead of one, Which 
means more work). 

3. Some further bibliographical work is performed by the lending library 
and a letter or postcard is dispatched stating that the item is being sent. 

4. Loan records are filed at the lending library, and at the borrowing 
library. 

5, The book is wrapped, stamped and posted. 

6. A receipt record is made by the borrowing library, 

7. A letter 1s dispatched from the borrowing library stating that the book 
has been received. 
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8. The individual borrower is notified by past card- 
9. In due course, records are changed at the borrowing library, and the 
book is rewrapped, stamped and posted to the lending library. 
10. A card is sent to the lending library that the book is being returned. 
11. Lending libraty sends a card stating that the volume has been received, 
12. Records are ‘cleared in both the borrowing and lending libraries. 

As suggested by Mr. Davis in the above mentioned article, and as 
practized in the University of Pennsylvania, much of the routine work can 
be avoided by sending the volume to the individual directly, I feel that 
this procedure is without any danger of losing the material, as the borrow- 
ing library will already had requested the material on behalf of the indivi- 
dual, and is thus indirectly responsible for it. Moreover, the individual 
borrowers involved in interlibrary lending are all responsible persons, and a 
library can and should have faith in the honesty of those persons, And, 


_ if the system can work successtully in Tee, I see no reason why it 


cannot work anywhere else: 


In spite of such economies. the service cost of interlibrary lending 
_will remain high and may.at times-disturb the administrators or even the 
librarians, But can we ignor interlibrary lending; simply because its cost 
is high ? While calculating the cost we should not forget the value of this 
service. It supplies the .supreme satisfaction of librarianship, which 
consists, not in storing up books and preserving them for future generations 
(important as that is), but in making the materials available to enquiring 
minds, at a time when they need them most.. These loans are more impor- 
‘tant than the ordinary library.loans, because they supply a needed 
‘source not’ available otherwise; or at least not otherwise available 
'without’'still greater difficulty and expense. They prevent disastrous 
blocks to intellectual progress and .are decidedly worth their cost. The 
only other course, for each research library. will be to store almost all 
books. dba 
‘ Transporation Costs : ss 
Transporation costs in India are borne by the borrowing library. 
‘The same procedure is followed in the U:S. General Interlibrary Loan Code 
recommends the same ; ‘Payments of transporation costs both ways, inclu- 
ding insurance, is to be met by the borrowing library, except where agree- 
‘ments to the contrary exist.” 3 
As far as transporation costs-are concerned, India has a unique 
advantage over some of the other countries, All the Universities are 
Gover nment controlled; The postal department is under the direct control of 
the Central Government. As in other depertmants of the Government, service 
stamps are issued to the university libraries. So far there is practically no 
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limit to the postal expenses of the university library; and this item is not 
included in the budget. Therefore the postal charges are not any hindrance 
in the working of the interlibrary loan service, 

I think the idea of charging postal expenses from the individual 
borrower, may prove e check on the full development of interlibrary loan 
service. Moreover, when the postal expenses are not included in the budget 
of the university library, the charging of them from the individual borrow- 
er seems unjustified. 


Loss of Service to the local Readers: 

Some librarians may object to interlibrary lending on the 
ground that it debars service to the local users of the library. In few cases 
this argument may be true. But if we think of the research as a national, 
rather then a local problem, and if we realize that thousands of volumes rest 
on library shelves for months unused, the objection will not seem valid. 


Moreover, as the interlibrary lending is confined only to the resea- 
rch material and not to any basic material, frequently used, the demand 
from the local patrons for such material will not be much, The material, 
however, can be called back at any time ifthere is an urgent demand. 
But such cases will be rare. 

Inequality: 

There will exist an inequality between ‘the number of volumes 
loaned and borrowed by the various libraries. Some new and small libraries 
will need more of borrowing from the big libra-ies than what they can lend, 

To some extent the remedy lies in specialization and cooperative 
acquisition. If the new libraries concenrtate on the special fields allotted 
to them, they can take part more and more in the lending of special 
research materials in those fields, which other libraries wiil not be having. 
Large libraries can help the situation by transferring their special collec- 
tions, covering the areas in which they are not specializing in those areas. 

Still the inequality cannot be eliminated completely,. But it. need 
not be eliminated if the elder sisters take a generous attitude and realize 
that they are working for a noble cause - the National Research Programme. 

But if a university offers courses; without adequate provision for 
source materials; thinking that they will depend mainly on the borrowings 
from other libraries, that will not be justified, nor will it work. It will 
cause inconvenience not only to the lending but also to the borrowing 
library. No library can afford mass lending or borrowing of books, Inter- 
library loan service can only be successful, if it is restricted to unusual 
books for unusual purposes. This is especially true of India, with its 
limited resources and not well developed library service. 

These are some of the practical problems which librarirns will 
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have to face. Problems are there, difficulties are there; but they are not 
unsurmountable. They do not warrant the elimination or restriction of 
interlibrary lending. 

The fact cannot be overemphasized, that research is a national 
problem, and, therefore, interlibrary lending should always be considered 
on a national level. The total research programme of a nation consists of 
innumerable segments of work being done in the various universities and 
research institutions. The sum total of this effort is the National Research 
Programme. Therefore, each segment should be regarded as an integral 
part of it. It would seem eminently proper that the government adminis- 
trators recognize the importance of interlibrary loan service and support 
librarians to help in this important national task. It is imperative for the 
furtherance of reseirch that the research worker, the nation over, has at 
his command the research facilities of the nation. 

Unlike cther methods of cooperation, like specialization, much 
depends on librarians in interlibrary lending. Ht is’ easiest among’ the 
methods of cooperation to achieve and one of the most useful. 

( — To be concluded ) 
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Librarians’ Association, Andhra State 


The following office bearers were elected at a meeting of librarians 
and superior staff working in libraries held in the Andhra University 
Library, Waltair on October 2, 1955. 

Sri A. Ramakrishana Rau, Librarian, Andhra University Library, 

President; Shri K, Bapaiah, Librarian, Andhra State Central Library, 

Visakhapatnam and Sri Venkateswara, Librarian, University Lib- 

rary, Tirupati, Vice - Presidents; Sri P. Satyanarayana Patnaik, 

Assistant Librarian, Andhra University Library, Secretary; Shri 

A.J. Moses, Librarian, District Central Library, Visakahapatnam, 

Joint Secretary; and Sri P. Vasudevarao, Library Assistant, Andhra 

University Library, Waltair, Treasurer, 

Second All-Hyderabad Library Conference 

Mr: K.G. Saiyidain, Additional Secretary to the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, Government of India, inaugurating the Conference on December 18, 
1955, said that it was the endeavour of the Government to see that by the 
end of the second Five-Year Plan, all States could be provided with central 
and district ibraries, properly housed and organized by efficient librarians, 
U.S. Presents Atom Library to India’s AEC 

At a brief ceremony at the American Embassy, New Delhi, on 
January 6, U.S. Ambassador John Sherman Cooper officialy presented to 
Dr. Homi J. Bhabha, Chairman of India’s Atomic Energy Commission and 
Secretary.to the Union Department of Atomic Energy, the 51,000-item 
technical library, 

The library presented to India consists of over 51,000 U.S. AEC 
research and development reports. It consists of three groups of materials; 
(a) 6,525 technical reports, of which 1,625 are full-size copies and 4,900 are 
on microcards; (b) 28 bound volumes of the AEC’s National Nuclear Energy 
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Series; 9 bound volumes of Nuclear Science Abstracts, covering 50,000 techni- 
cal reports and journal articles in the United States and abroad; and mis- 
cellaneous books, including a complete set of the AEC’s Semi-Annual 
Reports, Elements of Nuclear, Reactor Theory, Sourcebook on Atomic Energy, 
and Enegry in the Future; (c) 45,000 abstracts cards which index and describe 
all AEC literature. 

Library Officials Discharged 

Mr. Baldev Raj, Magistrate, has discharged Dr. Yudhvir Singh, 
Chairman, Mr, S. Das Gupta, Vice-Chairman, and Mr. D.R. Kalia, Director, 
Delhi Public Library, of charges of defamation and forgery in a complaint 
field by Mr. M.M. Jain, a senior lecturer of Delhi Polytechnic, 

The complaint had alleged that his membership of the library was 
cancelled arbitrarily in November 1954, and that the conduct of the accused 
in forwarding a copy of the order of cancellation to the Principal of the 
Delhi Polytechnic amounted to defamation. 

Discussing the cancellation of the membership itself, the magistrate 
said it could not be held that Mr. Das Gupta had any intention to defame 
complaint, The charge of forgery was also not proved. The magistrate, 
therefore, discharged accused. 

National Library, Calcutta 

The floor of the Periodicals Reading Room was fitted with linole- 
um to solve the problem of noise there. Special easy cane chairs with 
rubber cushions dispersed between the alcoves were provided for the con- 
venience of the readers, The Asutosh Law Collection was housed in speci- 
al type of steel shelving called the ‘Skirted Bottom Stee! Racks”’, 

800 Libraries to be set up in Saurashtra 

Eight hundred village libraries are to be established at various 
places in Saurashtra. One hundred such iibraries have already been set up 
while the rest are being opened by Gram Panchayats. It was the dona- 
tion of Rs.4 lakhs from the Meghji Pethraj Trust that made the establish- 
ment of these libraries possible. 

Castle Libraries in Czechoslovakia 

The many famous libraries to be found in the old castles of Czech- 
oslovakia have recently been made accessible to research workers on a wide 
scale. There are about 127 libraries in 71 castles in Bohemia, Moravia and 
Silesia, and together they contain over a million volumes and many useful 
manuscripts. In most of these castles, the Government of Czechoslovakia 
has now provided special equipment and facilities for visiting research 
workers. 

Publication work in the USSR 
Of all books published in 1954, 34,881 titles were in Russian, 
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2.270 in Ukrainian, 430 in White Russian, 11,351 in other languages spoken 
in the USSR and 1,177 were translated and published, of which 180 titles were 
translated into Russian and 36 into 11 other languages spoken in the Soviet 
Union. During the period 1951-54 a total of 164 literary books by 
American authors were published in the USSR i.e,, 13,152,000 copies. 

Of all the newspapers issued in 1954, 4,758 were in Russian, 2,350 
in other languages, 20 newspapers were of a central nature for the entire 
USSR (e g. Izvestiia, Pravda etc.). 

( — Pechat? USSR (Press of the USSR) for the Year 1954 ) 

WHY NEWSPAPERS ARE LIKE WOMEN 

Because they have forms. 

Because they are bold face type. 

Because they are easy to read. 

Because they always have the last word. 

Because they have a great deal of influence. 

Because they are well worth looking over. 

Because they are thinner than they used to be. 

Because they carry the news wherever they go. 

Because they are not afraid to speak their minds, 

Because if they know anything they usually tell it. 

Because every man should have one if his own and not run after his 

neighbor’s. 

THACKER’S “INDIAN DIRECTORY FOR INDIA, PAKIS.AN, BURMAH, 
CEYLON AND THE WORLD” — 92nd Publication. 

“On the eve of its 92nd publication — Thacker’s “Indian Directory 
for India, Pakistan, Burmah, Ceylon and the World’’ offers its sincerest 
thanks and gratitude to its millions of patrons and sympathisers. Respect- 
able firms might contact Thacker’s Press & Directories Ltd., 6, Bentinck 
Street, Calcutta 1, for any terms for services they deem proper’, 





International Congress of Librarirns and Documentation Centres 


More than 200 experts from 44 countries attended the Ffrst Inter- 
national Congress of Librarians and Documentation Centres, which was 
held in Brussels from 12 to 18 September at the invitation of the Belgian 





Government and with the financial assistance of Unesco. This meeting 0 
had been prepared by the International Federation of Library Associations Jal 
(JFLA) the International Federation for Documentation (IFD) and the life 
International Association of Music Libraries. The general topic of discu- 

ssion was ‘the role of libraries and documentation centres in the world Une 
today’, Two volumes of working documents had been distributed to the of « 
delegates. The records of this meeting — presided over by Mr. lierre f 
Bourgeois, Director of the Swiss National Library and President of FLA sate 
.. will be published next year. 

On the occasion of this Congress, international associations for pra 
agricultural librarians and medical librarians were established. life 
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Madhya Pradesh 
Saute Library Conference 


The M.P. State Library Confer- 
ence was held at the R.S. Dixit 
Library, Sitabuldi, Nagpur on 29th 
and 30th October 1955, 


Shri Y.M. Mulay, Deputy Libra- 
tian National Library, Caleutta in 
his President:al Address said that in 
western countries people had reali- 
sed the importance of libraries, 
Here in India also, the Chirag Sem- 
inar, (near Delhi) had fully discuss- 
ed the role of libraries in the field 
of social education and made 
definite recommendations as regards 
their development. 


In the development of the 
library movement in India one 
cannot miss the pioneer work done 
by the late Sayajirao Maharaj of 
Baroda. It soon caught the imagi- 
nation of workers in Punjab, Andhra, 
Madras, Bengal, Bihar and Bombay. 
The Indian Library Association was 
founded at Calcutta and the late 
Khan Bahadur K.M. Assaduilah, 
Librarian of the Imperial Library 
(now) the National Library, Calcutta 
guided its work for many years 
‘ ‘Today, it is due to the untiring zeal 
i, and abie guidance of Shri B.S. 

Shri Y. M Mulay Kesavan, Librarian, National Library, 
Caleutta and President of the Indian Library Assosiation, that a new 
life was infused in Library movement in India. 

It is very well to recall here the eloquent paragraph of the 
Unesco’s manifesto issaed in the later half of 1949. It isa statement 
of “Profound faith in the value of book service to the common people 
of nation” by the Unesco, It runs as follow: 

“The public library is a product of modern democracy and a 
practica] demonstration democracy’s faith in universal education as a 
life long process. Though primarily intended to serve the educational 
needs of adults, the public library should also supplement the work of 
schools in developing the reading tastes of children and young people. 
helping them to become adults who can use books with appreciation and 


profit”. 
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All IS dia oLihrary Conference 


March 18 to 21, 1956 
National Library, Calcutta 


At the invitation of the Bengal Library Association, the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Indian Library Association has decided to 
hold the Eieventh Session of All India Library Conference at the Nation- 
al Library, Calcutta, from March 18 to 21, 1956. A Reception 
Committee has been formed under the able Chairmanship of Prof. 
N.K. Sidhanta, the Vice Chancellor of the Calcutta University. 

It has been declded to hold four Symposia on the following 
Subjects : 

1. Bibliographical activity in India; its problems and 
possibilities. 

2. Public Library Development In India. 

3. School and Children’s Libraries in India. 

4. Training for Librarianship in India. 

Apart from the above Symposia, and other sessions, it has been 
decided to arrange for the delegates of the Conference, visits to 
important libraries and plaecs of interest. 

The Annual General Body Meeting will be held at the Confer- 
ence pavilion at the National Library on Wednesday the 21st March 
at 10 a,m. 

The above Conference will be immediately followed by another 
Annual Conference of the newly formed Indian Association of Special 
Libraries and Information Centres (IASLIC). The IASLIC Office is 
located at the City Office of the Indian Statistical Institute, 

9B. Esplanad East, Calcutta 1. 


SEE 97/2 BE GEV IRR FNP SOAS 


Backward Children of Our Population 
By Bidhi Singh, M.A.,B.T. 


The most comprehensive and brief study of our backward 
children. The author who is Population Essay Contest Prize 
Winner of 1951 discusses lucid]y its various causes, such as 
defective or poor in born intelligence, poor home conditions, 
inadequate schooling, socially undesirable environmental 
conditions and defective physical status of the child. 
Indispensable to the students in Training Colleges and 
schools, to parents and teachers and to all those who are 
interestod in the welfare and rehabilitation of children who 
are handicapped. 


Address Orders to : Rs. 1/8/- 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, Its origins, Purpose, and Significance as a 
Social Institution, by W.J Murison, Antrim County Librarian; With a Foreword 
by L.R, McColvin, City Librarian, Westminister, London: George G. Harrap 
& Co., Ltd. 1955. 222p. 10/6 net. 


The author has very clearly stated in this book tho case of the 
Public Library Movement, its genesis, purpose and development. The first 
four chapters are in fact, devoted to the elaboration of this case, In the 
fifth he gives the modern social background and in the next he describes 
the British Public Library today. For the significance and limitations of 
the public library the reader will have to jump to the last chapter which 
should have come after the fourth or the fifth. Three chapters-the seventh, 
eighth and nineth - explain the role of a library for education and for re- 
creation and the role in other social fields. 

Mr. Murison’s first two opening sentences, to my mind, sum up his 
thohghts about a public library : ‘The significance of the public library to 
its users will generally be demonstrated by the facilities which it offers to 
him, It will be judged by the extent to which it fulfils what the reader 
demands of it...”, He elaborates this thesis in the book - very realistically 
indeed...with his own background Dunfermline (45,000 population), Berwiok 
County (25,060), and Antrim County (220,000), showing his experience 
which is ‘‘somewhat different from that of most people who write books 
about libraries’’. 

While describing the origins of the Public Library !Movement he is 
mainly historical, but he does not mince matters. He feels that ‘the 
early protagonists of public libraries were vague in their aims, motivated 
by a generosity...’’.. He proves this contention. Moral improvement was 
their aim, he says, He describes the Library Association’s frustration ina 
straightforward manner. 

For modern statements of public library purpose the reader will 
have to go through the fourth chapter. He quotes at length the Depart- 
ment Committee report and the Library Associations (British, U.S. and 
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New Zealand) statements and beautifully traces the development of purpose 
through the British public library’s first century, side by side noting the 
parallel movements elsewhere. The Modern Social Background is given 1n 
the fifth chapter, explaining the impact of politics, newspapers, schools, 
the welfare State, the war, contemporary life, etc., till he reaches the 
British Public Library today, which is a readable chapter, along with the 
next two. He breaks a new ground altogether. He rightly says that 
teachers must appreciate the methods and use of the library and the home 
must be congenial to create in the child an interest in books. The School 
Library must be built properly, he asserts, and the traces of political 
censorship (as in the United States) must end, “Progress in any field 
demands the defiance of past tradition and calls for the unorthodox, even 
for the downright revolutionary.” 

We feel he is right throughout the book. He gives a lucid and 
minute interpretation of modern library problems. 


NIFOR GUIDE TO INDIAN PERIODICALS 1955—1956. 


Foreword by T.D. Waknis, B.A-, Dip. Lib. (London), F.L:A., Curator of Libraries‘ 


Bombay State, Poona: National Information Service. 1955, 408p Rs. 30/8/-. 
USA $6 50.UK: £2/5/- net. 


The Publication of this invaluable reference book in India repres- 
ents a pioneer attempt in the field of Indian periodicals and newspapers. 

Tha book is divided into three main sections——1. Indian Periodi- 
cals and Newspapers --2. Foreign Periodicals --3. Survey of Indian Periodi- 
cals, 

More then 2,127 Indian periodicals and newspapers classified 
according to language classification and 85 main subjects are listed in 


alphabetical order in this book. Those left out from classification, a 


separate list of 1,526 additional unclassified titles is also given. The other 
features include : listing of 19 periodical bulletins and 18 hand-outs issued 
by Indian Missions-and Information Posts in other countries; figures of 
population according to 1951 Census (noted against each town, district or 
state) in the Geographical Classification; Chronicle of important events in 
the history of Indian Press and statistical tables in the Survey of Indian 
Periodicals; and a list of 642 periodicals from ioreign countries mainly on 
technical, scientific and medical topics, 

The book is well produced, edited with notable skill and clearly 
indexed. It can warmly be recommended not only to librarians, but also 
to research workers, advertisers and business m:n who need a clear, detailed 
and relaible information in the fields of periodicals and newspapers, 

In a Foreword Mr, T:.D. Waknis, Curator of Libraries, Bombay 
State, states that I can testify to the patience and fortitude with which the 
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editors have endured the pains of parturition in producing this Guide... 
Librarians are generally averse to making comparisons but I cannot help 
recording my impression that none of the existing directories can stand. 
comparison with Nifor either in accuracy or analysis or comprehension. 


CHARGING SYSTEMS. By Helen T. Geer. Chicago 11. American 
Library Association, 1955, 177p. Illus. $3.75 


This book of the A.L.A. contains seventeen different charging 
systems used by University, Public, College, School and special libraries. 
The Charging Systems described are : 

Newark, Detroit, visible record, Dickman, Gaylord, Photographic, audio 
charge, IBM Circulation Control, IBM Modification, Wayne County, 
double record, tab systems, Punched Card Systems; tab pocket, Accession 
Number, Colour Card, Double Call Card Systems. 

The detailed description of the routines involved in each system 
such as Charging. Discharging, Renewals and Reserves and Overdues, etc., 
makes it most helpful for those librarians who wish to adopt their own 
methods in circulation. The appendix include a partial list of libraries 
uSing each system; suppliers of equipment and a good selective bibliogra- 
phy. It will be a valuable addition tothe library literature. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PUBLIC LIBRARY ORGANISATION. ByC, G, 
Viswanathan, Chartered Librarian, Department of Library Science, Banaras 
Hindu University : Asia Publishing House 1955. 152p. Rs. 7/8/-. 


Indian librarians will find in this book a very well presented mat- 
erial to guide them how to run a library on modern lines, The author has 
amply used the experiences of the West and adapted them to the conditions 
of his country. The adaptation is scientifically done. 

The author explains in the first two chapters what a real library 
is and what the principles governing the formation of a library are. The 
role of the governing body of a public library and the part played by 
library finances are elaborated in the next two chapters. What. kind of 
education and training is needed for library personnel, how to select and 
collect books, what type of library building and equipment should be, 
what should be the rules and regulations governing a library, what must 
be the basic pattern of library service, how a travelling library should be 
organised .. all these things are examined in extenso in the six chapters 
that follow, 


The author rightly emphasises the importance of judicious collec- 
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tion of books, their preservation and service... at all strategic points. 
Reliable data about the community’s needs in this direction is very necess- 
ary. A well-thought out plan for the location, building and equipment, 
working hours, staff, finance, etc., is as essential as the people's and 
Government cooperation to conduct a good library which is “a growing 
organism’’ for the good of the common man. The library legislation, the 
author says, must be both simple and general, ‘‘above accidents of political 
changes”, He examines at length the Library Act needed for the country 
and reproduces the Madras Library Act in the appendix, The legal basis 
and security he wants fora library are both sound and lasting. He is 
carefulin saying that the pattern of the future library service cannot be 
be fixed once for all. It will evolve itself with the changes in our social 
environment. But to effect improvements in the standards of library 
service and library cooperation is very essential. The success of all plans 
will depend on how the Central and State Governments push these up. 
He rightly asks the State Central and State Governments to draw up plans 
for State-wide library service. A particularly good acquisition for every 
library. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF LIBRARIES, By S.R. Ranganathan. 
Bombay: Oxford University Press. 1956. 17¢p. Rs. (Second Edition) 


The author has rightly emphasised the fact in this book that the 
growth of libraries in India will be retarded if they are not properly orga- 
nised. By organisation he means a well-planned out building, well-quali- 
fied staff, judicious selection of books and scientific classification and 
cataloguing, reference work, issue work, routine and library standards 
(part II) 

Dr. Ranganathan has laid appropriate stress on the role of a 
library to educate the readers. Part I explains how a library can be a 
means of education, how it can help form a library habit, how a School 
library can stimulate enthusiasm for new education and how it can be 
financed. Library Practice is explained in the second part and the 
National Library System in the third academic, public and business libra- 
ries, the coordination of libraries and library legislation have been discussed 
at length. The description of library technique, which will fit into ‘the 
new era of individual instruction’. is very well done. The book helps in 
formulating a plan to encourage self-education in our schools and to have 
a proper library civics and hygiene. Itis an easy guide to know about 
Colon Classification and elementary rules for cataloguing. ‘The blue-print 
for the library edifice of India” tells us how far we have to go. He 
explains the limitations of the movement, the handicaps in organisation 
and the hurdles that are to be crossed. He provides a solution which is 
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well-thought and an easy to adopt. The library, according to him, is nor 
only to stock books, it is also to be the centre of education. The librarian’s 
interest is to widen. He must watch what people read and how they read. 
He is to be the true guide of the reader, the teacher and the taught. His 
emphasis on purposeful reading is most timely, He explains how far 
various library agencies, the local bodies, the States and the Centre can 
assist in raising the “structure”. Our libraries can greatly benefit froma 
perusal of this book, 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERVICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD: 
First and Second Annual Reports. By L.N. Malbles. Pars: Uneseo. 1955. 352p. 


$2.75. (Sale Agents: Orient | ongmans Ltd,, Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, 
Madras). 


These reports throw enough light on “certain little known aspects 
of bibliographical work” going on in different countries. The task was 
gigantic but it has bcen accomplished well by the author. On the basis of 
these reports further survevs would be facilitated. These make it possible, 
as Mr Julian Cain, Chairman of the International Advisory Committee on 
Bibliography, says in the preface, “* to define the spirit of present-day 
bibliography by presenting the very varied conclusions which may already 
be drawn from it, and whose number will doubtless be increased as a 
result of further inquiry in the years to come”, 

These reports pertain to the period from September 1951 to 
August 1953 and give a lucid account of the bibliographical activities and 
formulate definite views on the present situationand give suggestions for 
future. The difficulties experienced in the preparation of the first report 
have been overcome in the second which gives a balanced over-all picture. 

The second report is more informative than the first. Ittells us 
that ‘the indexingof periodicals is a general practiee only in small 
countries but that most of the others are giving this matter their atten- 
tion’. The specialists shall have to investigate further the -specialised 
current bibliographies and fill in the bibliographical gaps, 

The summary given in the two tables at the end are highly 
illuminating. 

The questionnaire is well drafted and has elicited good response. 

Tee first report covers Africa, America, Asia and South Africa, 
Europe and the Middle Eas during the period September 1951 - August 
1052 and the sams countries durihg the poriod 1 September 195I to 31 
August 1963. 

Part II is devoted to the bibliographical activities of the United 
Nations, and other governmental and international non-governmental 
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organizations carrying out extensive bibliographical work. 

The pages on India tell us that our country has no national bib- 
liography and that the copyright deposit takes place in each constituent 
State. The Indian Libraty Association’s part in the plan to bring about the 
establishment of an Indian National Library is recognised. The Association 
is being helped by Unesco’s Science Cooperation Office for South Asia to 
maintain an up-to-date Union Catalogue of Periodical Publications in the 
libraries of South India. It is going ahead with the standardization of 
documentation work and with the task of developing the technique of 
bibliography compilation, statements of theory and standard values. 

The second report mentions the progres maintained in these direc- 
tions and referes to the setting up of the Indian National Scientific 
Documentation Centre by the Government of India and the teaching of 
bibliography by the Universities of Banaras, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and 
Madras. But it isan unfortunate reflection that ‘India’s interest in 
bibliography goes no further back than 1947, the year of independence; So 
it is at present too early to speak of the situation which is not yet clarified, 
The lack chiely felt in India is that of bibliography of Indology”. Indivi- 
dual efforts are being made to fill up the gap. In this connection the role 
played by The Indian Librarian, the library quarterly in India - is significant: 

However, the two reports are highly revealing. It gives a 
splendid base for future research work. We congratulate the Unesco on 
their production. 


THE EMPTY ROOM. By Vincent A McCrossen. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1955, 156p $2.75. 


_ Dr. McCrossen, Professor of Literary Backgrounds of European 
Civilization, Bostcn College has caricatured politicians; statesmen, diplomats, 
atbeists and different countries in his own inimitable way. He hits hard at 
newspapers who speak of Room for Meditation at the United Nations as the 
Empty Room. He does not believe so. He thinks that room is filled with 
“the true voices of the nations speaking out their Faith and Hope and Love 
of God, dreaming the dream of poets and Saints’. God’s room is never 
empty, he argues; the voices of the nations can never be stifled, he cont- 
ends—and rightly too. 

Part one opens with the condemnation of the diplomats—compro- 
misers and surrenderers — and atheists who treat human beings like pigs 
and machines without souls, Pirates and robbers have courgae — ofa 
sort, he Says sarcastically. He explains the “‘mighty betrayal’’. International 
peace is a work of grace, God’s grace, according to him, Characterless, 
colourless and soulless bourgeoisie and the struggle of warring interests are 
not required, he says, He develops the thesis how social and economic 
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confusion pervails and how the politicians are the last to hear the voices 
of nations. 

The second part examines the voices of different nations, Russia, 
United States, Britain, Italy, Germanv ete. He doesn’t spare his own 
country, but is led by common prejudices against the Soviet Union. He 
exposes ‘‘enlightened self-interest’ by the U.S.A. He is ‘‘wistfully envious 
of Russia”’. 

He describes the voices of other nations and concludes that the 
Empty Room is filled with the pleading of the nations ... but is empty 
of amenities, empty of polite diplomacy and polite hypocrisy and polite 
dishonesty. The author’s plea is for work and pray. The man will, he 
says, attain peace and justice in Heaven if he builds up an order of relative 
peace and justice on earth, 

The philosophical thought that runs through the book is presented 
with humour and realism, Some time it is hard to follow unless one has 
a sense of humour to bear with the author, 


THE BOOK OF MIRDAD : A Lighthouse and A Heaven, 
By Mikhail Naimy. Bombay : N.M, Tripathi Ltd. 1954. 209p. Rs, 7/8/- or 15sh. 


The author of this book is different from other religious preachers 
and yet his sermon shakes one up. He gives to the reader the essence of 
religion through Mirdad without dogmatic assertions, He begins his 
journey to Altar Peak with a song in his heart anda firm determination in 
his soul and succeeds to unravel the glory of God. ‘‘God be my refuge 
from the woes of I and be my guide unto the bliss of I”. ‘*Mirdad teaches 
how to weigh your I so as to know the joy of Perfect Balance’. He 
explains what the Perfect Balance is. Man is a god in swaddling-bonds, 
he says. God’s word is all - inclusive...God is one...”” Mirdad shows the 
way to freedom from care and pain. Love, he says,is the law of God}; it 
knows no boundries or bars; it integrates; it is peace athrob with melo- 
dies of life. ‘God is your captain, sail, my Ark’’, he sings. The author 
stresses the importance of “creative silence’, Speech, at best, Mirdad 
says, is an honest lie. “*You pray in vain’, he adds, ‘“‘When you address 
yourselves to any other gods but your very selves”, Key to the life, he 
asserts, is the creative word. : 

The author explains logic and faith, ‘‘the Day of the Vine’. War 
and peace, sin, great nostalgia and if it is lawful to kill to eat. 

He concludes that God-bound is man, Man should cease to 
trouble a world already overtroubled, ‘Make no demands upon the world 
which you make not upon yourselves. All the world can give you is a 
body ... an ark in which to sail the sea of dual life. And that you owe 
to no man in the world. The universe is duty-bound to furnish it to you 
and sustain it. a 
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The reader has to exert a bit to follow the thoughts of the author, 
which are of a different pattern than ordinarily found in books on religion. 
He treads a new path, 


HYDROPONICS — BENGAL SYSTEM. By J, Sholto Douglas. 
Bombay : Oxford University Press. 1955, 153p, Rs. 7/-: 


The author. by writing this book, has done great service to those 
under developed countries which are yet struggling to increase their food 
supply. Indian farmers and others interested in meeting the shortage of 
food will certainly gain much by following the Bengal System of hydro- 
penics advocated and perfected, through experiments, by the untiring 
efforts of the author who is its originator. Hydroponics, as the author 
tells us, is “the art and scienee of growing plants without soil by feedin3 
them on chemical selutions’. These solutions are explained at length in 
this book. The basic principles of soilless culture are well explained 
and elaborated. He traces the growth of the system, ‘referes to early 
experiments and research, details the advantages and tells us how the 
problem can be solved in India. 

The second chapter is devoted to how plants grow; the third 
explains the apparatus to be used and the fourth the nutrient mixtures, 
The system in practice and the general technique are discussed in the next 
two chapters, The commercial possibilities and common deficiencies, 
pests and diseases are examined in the seventh and eighth chapters. Mis- 
cellaneous notes form the nineth chapter and the future is discussed in the 
last, followed by appendices giving notes on other systems, list of institu- 
tions engaged in soilless culture research and bibliography. The book is 
profusely illustrated. 

The author rightly cautions that '‘the experienced grower must 
know his plants”. He gives a handy table to help him in this matter. 

He thinks that commercial growers can adopt hydroponics on a 
large scale, as it gives 29 advantages which he elaborates. It is cheaper 
than soil as has been seen in America. Economy in labour is another 
point. Smaller space is required for the experiment. The growth is 
speeded up, No weeding is needed, No diseases occur. One obtains an 
improved quality, even out-of season. The author examines production 
Statistics and costs and feels that “a first class hydroponieum growing 
high-value crops, such as tomatoes, could be made to yield a gross revenue 
of Rs. 50,000 per annum from each acre”. He hopes every home may 
adopt the Bengal System of hydroponics in the near future. We wish him 
all success as we feel convinced that this method is worth following, based 
as it is on scientific experiments, He has beautifully explained it which 
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can be easily understood by our growers. | The book should be translated 
into all languages and widely circulated by the Agricultural Departments 
of different States, particularly in the Community project areas. Agricul- 
tural Cellegts should adopt it as a course for their students. 


; A CLASSIFICATION FOR MEDICAL AND VETERINARY LIBRARIES 
By Cyrii C, Barnard, 2nd edition, London; H.K, Lewis & Co., Ltd., 1955, 
viii+-279p, £4. 4sh, net. 


This attractively produced volume provides a standard scheme of 
classification for Medical and Veterinary Libraries, 

The book under review is the second edition, first published in 
1936, has been revised, brought up to date andexpande d. There are now 
over 3,000 topics entered in the main schedules and allotted separate class- 
marks, compared with rather less than 1,500 in the first edition. By the 
use of the appropriate auxiliary schedules, this number can be multiplied 
many times over. Some of the divisions and subdivisions have been 
expanded by the addition of a third or fourth letter to the notation. There 
are eleven tables of auxiliary schedules, the letter of which are marked off 
by a dot from the main symbols, 

The scheme was originally drawn up for a highly specialised 
library, that of the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, 

The principle underlying the scheme is that of sepecific entry. #,¢. 
one place for each topics, under which are grouped all its aspects, In 
Classes F-N (Class F in the Alternative Notation,) diseases are arranged 
according to their causation. In the divisions UE-UV (Classes N-U in the 
Alt. Not.) they are arranged anatomically according to the organs or 
systems of the body affected. 

The system of notation isa pure alphabetical one with the excep- 
tion of Table 2 (systematical schedule of geographical subdivisions for any 
class, division or section), in which Arabic numerals are used. An alterna- 
tive notation (shown in special type) is intended for use in general medical 
libraries, the original notation being more suitable for libraries with a public 
health and parasitological bias, The book includes a register of class-marks 
changed from the first edition, an index of parasities, and a general index. 


TREE .TOPS, By Jim Corbett. With an Indroduction by Lord 
Halley. Illustrated by Raymond Sheppard. London: Oxford University Press, 
1955. 39p, 6sh. net. 


This is the story of the visit paid by Her majesty the Queen to 
Tree Tops in 1952, written by the author a short time before his death in 
Kenya in April 1955, The famous writer of Man Eaters of Kumaon adds 
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further to his reputation by giving us this very interesting book on “great 
beasts of the Jungle’. The scene is laid near Nyeri in Kenya where he 
settled, with his sister in 1947, after serving India for many years, particu- 
larly the people of Kumaon who shall always remember him for killing the 
tigers that terrorised them. As a member of the queen’s party he imparts 
to the book his firsthand knowledge and experiences, The description is 
inspiring and graphic. He tells us how the party behaved when the elepha- 
nts approached them in a threatening mood, in the hut which known to all 
the world as ‘‘Tree Tops” built in the upper branches of a giant ficus tree, 
only accessible by a steep and narrow thirty-foot long ladder. He tells us © 
how the royal party arrives how it participates in: the adventure and how 
it faces the herd of forty-seven elephants. . The Princes goes on foot 
through the dense African forest, without any fear-a great courgeous act 
indeed, 
The author describes how the herd moves about. We are told that 
“of all the animals in the wild elephants have the most real family life’’. 
Very interesting details are given in the book not only about them 
but also about baboons, warthogs, bushbucks and _ other - animals, 
Young readers and others desirous of knowing about jungle-life will simply 
enjoy this book. The auther isa skill-ful story-teller and he tells the 
fascinating story of Tree Tops in a beautiful manner. The account is 
gripping. He pilots the reader, through the adventure, well. 


REPERTORY OF PRACTICE OF UNITED NATIONS ORGANS: 
New York: United Nations 1955. Vol. 1, Articles 1—22, 742p. $3.50. 
(Sale Agents: Oxford. Book & Stationery Co , New Delhi. ) 


This vast volume has been written with twofold objectives as ex- 
plained by the Secretary—General of the United Nations in the Preface: 
first to facilitate its consideration by the General Conference of the members 
of the United Nations for the purpose of reviewing the Charter and, second, 
to contribute to the knowledge and understanding of the Charter as it has 
been applied in practice by organs of the United Nations. A perusal of 
the volume convinces the reader that the objectives are sure to be greatly 
achieved. 

The latest position is that the members of the United Nations have 
now decided to give themselves another two years before they have to decide 
whether they should try to amend the Chatrer or leave it as itis. This is, 
however, an admitted fact that the Charter has many defects which req- 
uire to be removed, But before any amendments can be moved the five 
Great Powers must give their consent. 

This Volume is of particular interest to us. The Asian and Arab 
countries are bent upon removing from the Charter Article 2, paragraph 7, 
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(elaborated in this volume) which forbirds the United Nations from inter- 
fering in the domestic affairs of any State and thus protects the interest 
of the colonial powers. The interpretation of the Article, with reference 
to certain cases, given in the volume, will goa long way in indicating its 
scope and desirability to amend it, So far the Charter has, in fact, been 
amended by interpretation. Its application and interpretation given: in 
this volume, along with a comprehensive summary of the decisions of 
United Nations Organs, together with the related material will be very 
helpful to the members of the United Nations as well as to the general 
reader ‘‘in finding precedents and other pertinent data’”’ and in knowing the 
the mind and the working of the great international organisation, 

The repertory, undoubtedly, affords a coordinated study regarding 
the applications of the provisions of the Charter, the practice in respect of 
the first 22 Articles in a most concise and useful form, supported by 

.documents. In addition, it may.assist Governments “in forming a consi- 
dered opinion about the desirability of convening a general conference under 
Article 109’’. Abundant cross-references further help the reader to conven- 
iently go through the material 

The repertory has been divided into five volumes. The present 
volume covers the first 22 articles of the Charter including the principal 
articles relating to the General Assembly. As a general rule the decisions 
of different organs (even of subsidiry organs), made up to the 3lst of 

- August 1954 are included. “Eight regular and two special sessions of the 
General Assembly. eighteen sessions of the Economic and Social Council, 
fourteen sessions of the Trusteeship Council and 678 meetings of the Secu- 
rity Council are covered, Ina few cases reference is made to decisions of 
later date in order to complete the treatment of a particular point”. The 
advisory opinions of the International Court of Justice and decisions taken 
by the Secretariat have also been included so far as they interpret the 
Charter. The authors of the repertory do not claim to have included all the 
decisions or prepared an exhaustive compilation. They have presented 
selected illustrative and representative decisions. 

The studies of different articles have been undertaken on sound 
lines. A table of Contents outlines the entire study first, followed by the 
text of each Article or part of an Article. The main body of the material 
is then presented “in a general survey and in an analytical summary of 
practice’. The first chapter gives the purposes and principles of the 
Charter. © The second, regarding membership, interprets four articles (3 to 
6). The organs are dealt with in the next chapter covering Articles 7 and 8. 
The fourth chapter containing articles 9-22 exhaustively gives the decisions 
of the General Assembly. To each text of article is attached an introduc- 
tory note and a summary of practice which are highly useful. The impli- 
cations of the obligations to carry out agreements in good faith are elabo- 
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rated and the obligation of peaceful settlement of disputes and join t action 
in cooperation with the United Nations stressed (article 2). Various 
complaints of hostile activities have been included and recommendations 
involving principles of the Charter incorporated. The question of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms is well dealt with, as all other questions 
that have arisen from time to time, regarding inter-State relations. Indian 
readers will feel interested in the interpretation of Article 2 (7) throwing 
light on the powers of the United Nations to deal with the question of 
treatment of people of Indian origin in the Union of South Africa. Thé 
references to various commissions and their reports and resolutions com- 
plete the study. The interpretation of peace treaties, particularly, will 
greatly benefit the students of politics, Practice regarding the nature and 
scope of the financial and budgetary arrangements wiih the specialised 
agencies is well explained and the rules of procedure clearly elaborated. 

This is the most comprehensive volume has ever been produced 
on the practice of United Nations organs and the Charter. 


-ETHNOGRAPHY OF ANCIENT INDIA. By Robert Shafer: with 
two maps; Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz. 1954. 174p Price not published. 


This is indeed quite a thought - provoking brochure in which the 
learned author while discussing the qnestion of ethnic composition of 
ancient India with the aid of the study of the great epic, the Mahabharata, 
has incidentally expressed himself on a number of vexed problems of Indo- 
logy. In every case he has attempted to cut fresh ice and this alone would 
be a great justification for his attempt, 

The author has propounded new ideas regarding the nature of the 
background of the story of the great Epic, the real state of affairs before 
Mahabharata war, the original home of the Indo-Aryans, the presence of 
the Greeks in India before Alexander etc. and in every case has marshalled 
forth evidence that deserves te be carefully looked into, Obviously the 
topics are extremely controversial and each topics has more than a 
single facet. For instance the question of the cradle of the Early Aryan 
civilization has been a subject of hot controversy ever since the introduc- 
tion of the Rig Veda to the west and any and every place from the 
Arctic region to the Pamirs and Sapta-Sindhu has been suggested on the 
basis of internal and external evidence, The hoary antiquity to which the 
Rig Veda belongs separated from the known beginning of history by ages 
during which according to some, even the distribution of land and water 
on the globe underwent a change—makes solution well nigh impossible. 
In the face of it we have to continue looking around for solutions with 
more and more degrees of probability and plausibility only. The present 
solution based mainly upon a comparative study of the geographical data 
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supplied by the Avesta in the Vendidad and the geographical hymns of the 
Rigveda certainly appears to be more plausible of the attempts made so 
far and deserves to be carefully examined. Both in the Vendidad and the 
famous River Hymn of the Rigveda the rivers are mentioned in order from 
east to west which would be an obvious incongruity from view point of the 
theory of eastward migration from some point in the North West outside 
India, Undoubtedly long ago Shri A.C. Das in his ‘Rig Vedic India’ had 
made a very elaborate case for the ancient ‘Sapta-Sindhu’ as the original 
home of the Aryans from where they later spread westward and eastward. 
The theory of the present writer that we must look for the ‘vaejah’ of the 
India Atvans some where around the Meru-Lake Manasasarovara region in 
the Himalaya suggests a more specific point and has obviously some advan- 
tage over A.C. Das’s theory which did not quite explain the references in 
the Rig Veda indicating recollections of the much dreaded winters’ of a 
bygone age. Any way the fresh attempt deserves to be thoroughly looked 
into, Similarly the author’s attempt at ethnic and linguistic classification 
of the Epic period is backed by material painstakingly gathered, There 
is a very useful appen1ix also an index to the appendix, a bibliography and 
two maps at the end, One of these maps explains the position of the 
opposing forces in Epic war the other the Ethnographic—Linguistic posi- 
tion during the period, This mass of evidence in itself is a great contri- 
buion to the cause of Ethnography in Anctent India and is bound to be 
useful to all those interested in its more detailed study. The learned 
author deserves to be congratulated on his original approach to the difficult 
problems he has undertaken to tackle. 

But sometimes in his attempt to be original he has allowed himself 
to be carried away by emotion rather than by cool reasoning. His references 
to the Aryans in general and Yudhishtra and his Pandava brothers in 
particular are to say the least uncharitable and appear as it were inspired 
by the mere desire to show himself off. For instance the learned author as 
if intently to create a sensation opens his account with the statement that 
‘the great Epic of India is essentially a story of native rebellion against 
Aryan exploitation’ — surely a motif not hitherto revealed tothe students 
and scholars of the Epic. This view of the author is open to serious chall- 
enge and is certainly not backed by any authentic or incontrovertible 
evidence. His description of the Aryans as ‘a horde of beef-gorging, soma- 
swilling warriors and cattle-raiders whose Kings still] spent much of their 
time wandering in the hills and hunting in the forests, and whose chief 
claim to be called civilized was a love of bathing and hunting’—and then 
again as people who ‘knew so little about governing that they enslaved 
and degraded the masses and exploited the persons of wealth and position 
to the point where the native economy was disrupted and the great rebell- 
ion broke out’ and again his description of the Pandavas as ‘a band of 
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bjoody upstarts’ etc, appear to be more inspired by invective than by 
reasoning. 

Apparently the clue to the whole account, according to the author 
himself, is provided by the Digvijaya subparvan and a few chapters of the 
Dyuta subparvan of the Epic giving an account of the Pandava conquests 
and the tributes exacted by Yudhisthira from the ruling satraps of his times 
on the occasion of the Rajasuya sacrifice, As the author has himself 
admitted there is seldom any understatement in the Mahabharata, and there 
fs no reason why the present account be treated differently. 

Again the account of the Pandava conquests and the tributes 
received is obviously very late and can therefore at best be treated as only 
customary and fanciful, If there be any history or its semblance in it, 
it can be only in the form of the echo of the expedition of some contempo- 
rary Kings whether Yavaua Saka or Hindu whose doings have been cleverly 
transferred to the heroes of the Epic. So obviously the account does not 
reflect the situation before ‘the great rebellion’ but the state of affairs 
more or less in the times of the Sungas for that is the period to which this 
account may be assigned on the basis of internal evidence*. 

To the learned author the whole of the Mahabharata ‘except for 
the bits of the Sabhaparvan mentioned above and the account of the war — 
is an Aryan apologia for the extermination of the Ksatriyas and for the 
sufferings brought about by the war against the rebellious natives’. But 
when the whole of the Epic was got written or revised in their favour by 
the successful Pandavas as maintained by the learned author in order ‘to 
bolster up their tottering sway’, it is not clear how and why these ‘bits of 
the Sabhaparvan’ escaped the keen and vigilant eye of the redactors. If 
these lists were added later obviouly their use as history is doubtful. But 
for this apparently extreme attitude, the brochure on the whole must comm- 
end itself to the attention of all those who are keenly interested in the re- 
construcion of Indta’s past; 


— S.D. Bhano, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF REFERENCE SERVICES THROUGH ACA- 
DEMIC TRADITIONS, PUBLIC LIBRARY PRACTICE AND SPECIAL LIB- 
RARIANSHIP. By Samuel Rothstein, Assistant Librarian, University of 
British Columbia, (ACRL Monographs No, 14), Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1955, 124p. Cloth, $3.25: Paper, $2.75, 


This is the first full-length book published by the Assocition of 
College and Reference Libraries. The author examines the activities of 





# Vide Geographical and Economic Studies in the Mahabharata; Upanayana Parva, 
by Dr. Moti Chandra, M.A.y Ph.D., Curator, Prince of Wales Muesum, Bombay. 
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major American research libraries in order to trace the growth of reference 
services from their first beginnings more than one hundred years go. The needs 

and backgrounds from which such services sprang are thoroughly explored. 

Reference services in libraries — in university and research libra- 
ries, in public libraries, in legislative and municipal reference libraries, 
in special libraries — developed to their present levels and present charac- 
ter not because of the forces of some inner well springs, but because of the 
responsiveness of libraries and librarians to changing conditions, needs, 
and circumstances in their respective environments are emphasized. Dr. 
Rothstein makes it clear that present-day reference services involve expand- 
ing concepts developed through interaction of many distinct library phi- 
losophies and; traditions. 

The book will stimulate the interest of reference librarians and 
research libraries, and also who are concerned with university, college, 
public and special library work, 


TO OUR YOUNG FRIENDS; Original Messages specially recorded by 
Eminent Educationists of India, Compiled by Professor R.S. Kaushala. 
Ambala Cantt: The Indian Publications, 152p. Rs. 3/-. 


Prof. Kaushala has assembled in this book a unique collection of 
messages, expressed by the outstanding Statesmen, Leaders and Education~ 
ists of India. These are specially for the use and benefit of our students 
prosecuting their studies in schools and colleges and will prove highly ins- 
tructive and inspiring. The book is well illustrated and without doubt such 
a book as this has long been needed and readers would be unwise to miss it. 





LIBRARY FAVOURITES 


Fiction General 

Wouk. Marjorie Morningstar, Gunther, Inside Africa. 
Wilson. Man in the Gray Lindbergh. Gift from the Sea. 

Flannel Suit. Schindler. How to live 365 days 
Dennis. Auntie Mame. a Year. 
Ruark. Something of Value. § Peale. The Power of Positive 
Costain. The Tontine. Thinking. 
Quoirez. Bonjour Tristesse. Marshall. A Man Called Peter. 
Mailer. Deer Park. Roth. I'll Cry Tomorrow. 


Hyman. No Time for Sergeants. Flesch. Why Johnny Can’t Read. 
Thompson. Not as a Stranger, Han. Many Splended Thing. 
Warren. Band of Angels. MacDonald. Onions in the Stew. 
Shapiro. Sixth of June. Cloete. Africant Gian. 

Kane- Smiling Rebel. 
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An introduction to Public Library Organization with special reference to 
India, by C.G. Viswanathan. Bombay: Asia Publishing House. 1955. 
152p. Rs. 7/8/- 

Annual Report of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 1954, Baltimore, Maryland, 
1955. 36p. 

Author Catalogue of Books inthe Central Secretariat Library, Rajkot, 
146p. plus 29 pages of Supplementary Author Catalogue. 

Bibliografia de Bibliografias Colombianas, by Gabriel Giarldo Jaramillo. 
Publication de la Biblioteca Nacional. Bogota: Editorial Pax. 1954. 192p. 

Bibliographical Services throughout the World — First and Second Annual 
Reports (1 September-31 August ) 1951-1952, 1952-1953, by 
L, N. Malcles. Paris : Unesco, 352p. 15/6. 

Cotton Jassid in the Punjab, by Muhammad Afzal and M. A. Ghani. Lahore: 
Pakistan Association for the Advancement. of Science. 1953. 102p. Rs. 10/- 

Current Biography. (published every month except August), December 1955. 
64p. $4.00. A year. New York: H. W. Wilson Company. 

Development of Lifetime Reading Habits, by Jean D. Grambs, New York: 
R. R, Bowker Co, 1954. 23p. 50 Cents. 

Dictionary of American Maxims, Edited by David Kin. New York: Philoso- 
phical. Library. 1955. 597p. $7. 50. 

Educational Opportunities for Youth. Edited by Walter M, Daniels. (The 

- Reference Shelf, Vol. 27, No. 5) New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1955. 20Ip. 
$2.00. 

English County Maps: the Identification, Cataloguing and Physical Care of 
a Collection, by R. J. Lee. (Library Association Pamphlet No. 13). 
London: The Library Association. 1955. 32p. 3sh. 

God and Country, by Charles Schoeufeld. New York: Philosophical Library. 
1955. I19. $3.00, 

Humaniora Norvegica - The Year’s work in Norwegian Humanities 1950. 
Oslo: Akademisk Forlag. 1954. 250p. 30sh; 

Hundred Periodicals for the Librarian, London: The Library Association - 
Western Branch, 1955, 14p. 

Hydroponics, The Bengal System, by J. Sholts Douglas. Bombay; Oxford 
University Press. 1955. 145p. Rs. 7/-. 

Index of Dental and Adjacent topics in Medical and Surgical Works before 
1800, by Hedvig Lidforss Stromgren. (Library Research Monographs 
Vol. 4), Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1955. 255p. 

Index to Periodicals July 1949- December 1951. The Mitchell Library. 
Sydney: The Public Library of New South Wales. 1955. 360p. 

Kalrav, by M. Bannerjee. (in Hindi), Ambala Cantt The Indian Publi- 
cations. 168p. Rs, 2/8/-. 

Kalyan Karini Shakti Upasana, by Durgadutt Shanidalaya. (in Hindi). 
Sangrur. 1955. 118, Rs. 1/4/-. 
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Library Literature, A quarterly publication - An annotated index to 
Yrofessional Material, September 1955. Edited by Dorothy Ethlyn 
Cole New York: H.W. Wilson Cos 1955. 8lp. Annual Subscription 
$12.00, 

Library Manual, by Marie A. Toser. 5th ed. New York: H.W. Wilson Co., 
1955. 94p, 70 Cents. 

Nifor Guide to Indian Periodicals 1955 - 1956, Poona: National Informa- 
tion Service. 1955. 386p. Rs. 30/8/-. (USA $6.50: UK {2-5-0. net). 

Pakistan Journal of Science. (Quaretrly) Lahore: Pakistan Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Annual Subscription Rs, 12/- for Members. 
Rs. 20/- for Non-members. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodicals Literature. (Unabridged) November 10,1955, 
No, 18), New York: H.W. Wilson Ce. 511p. 

Repertory of Practice of United Nations Organs. Volume 1, Articles 1-22 
of the Charter. New York: United Nations; 1955. 742p. 25sh. 

Report of the Univesity Librarian to the Senate, 40th Year. September 
1954 to August 1955. Vancouver. University of British Columbia. 
November 1955. 43p. 

Researches on Plant Diseases of the Punjab, by Abdus Sattar and Abdul 
Hafiz. (Scientific Monograph No. 1) Lahore: Pakistan Association for 
the Advancemeat of Science, 1952, 158p. Rs. 12/-. 

Seventy fourth (74) Annual Conference Proceedings of the American 
Library Association, Philadelphia, Pennsyivania, July 3-9, 155. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1955. 9Up. 

State District Library Development West of the Mississippi, by Bernice 
Wheatley. (Occasional Papers, No. 43, October 1955) Urbana, LIL: 
University of Illinois Library School. 1955. 24p. 

Tenth Annual Conference - Canadian Library Association, Ottawa, 1955. 

The Develupment of Reference Services through Academic Traditions, 
Public Library Practice and Special Librarianship, by samuel Rothstein 
(ACKL Monographs No, 14) Chicago: Association of Cullege and Kefer- 
ence Libraries 1955. 124 Cloth, $3.25; paper $2.75. 

The Organization of Libraries, by $.R. Ranganathan, (Teaching in India 
Series) 2nd edition, Bombay: Oxford University Press. 1956. 
176p. Rs. 3/4/-. 

The Philosopy of Epictetus, by John Bonfarte, New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1955. 146p. $3.00, 

To Our Young Friends - Original messages specially recorded by Eminent 
Educationists of India, Compiled by Prof. R.S. Kaushala. Amballa 
Cantt: The Indian Publications. 152p. Rs. 3/-. 
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Study Abroad, Vol. VII 10s, 6d. 
Vacations Abroad, Vol. VII : 4s, 6d, 
Travel Abroad-Frontier Formalities 41s. 
World Survey of Education 94s, 6d. 
Interrelation of Cultures (cloth) 14s, 6d, 
Human Rights Exhibition Album 16s 
Youth and Fundamental Education 9s. 6d 
Political Role of Women by Maurice Duverger 13s. 6d. 
Compulsory Education in Cambodia, Laos and Viet Nam 7s. 6d. 
Economics and Action by G.Ardant and P.Mendes-France 15s. 
Records of the Intergovernmental Copyright Conference,Geneva 1952 21s. 
The Teaching of Modern Languages 10s. 6d. 
Without the Chrysanthemum and the Sword (A study of the 

attitudes of Youth in Post war Japan 16s 
Education and Art 27s. 6d. 
The Child Audience by P. Bauchard 11s. 6d. 
Basic Facts and Figures 5s. 
Trade Barriers to Knowledge 6s 
News Agencies, Their Structure and Operation 21s. 
Broadcasting to Schools €s 
Education in a Technological Society 4s. 
Compulsory Education and its Prolongation 8s, 6d. 
The Training of Rural School Teachers 7s. 6d. 
Primary Teachers’ Salaries 11s, 6d. 
Vagrant Children 2s, 6d, 
Libraries in Adult and Fundamental Education by C.O.Houle 8s. 6d, 
The Care of Paintings 14s. 6d, 
Year Book of Youth Organizations 35s. 


International Bibliography of Political Science Vol I.17s. 6d. Vol II. 19s, 6d. 
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